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British Expected | 
To Benefit From | 
Gold Suspension 


Devaluation of Pound Ster- 
ling Probably Will Aid 
World Trade of Empire, 
Says Commerce Attache 





Foreign Exchange 
Purchase Restricted 

‘Action Will Make Nation 
Better Buying Market, But 
Poorer for Selling, Says Fed- 
eral Finance Specialist 





Devaluation of the British pound prob- 
ably will aid Great Britain in foreign 
trade, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Sept. 21 it had been informed by 
W. L. Cooper, the Commercial Attache at 
London. 

Great Britain would have been able to 
overcome 0 


tacles in bringing the pound | 


back to par six years ago had a sufficient | 
period been afforded to make the neces-| 


sary readjustments, it was declared in a 
statement by Grosvenor Jones, Chief of the 
Finance and Investment Division of the 


Department's Bureau of Foreign and Do- | 


mestic Commerce. 

“Various uncertainties and untoward 
events” in the past 10 days counteracted 
what would have resulted in 


efforts from recent international credit 


beneficial! | 


operations in which the Federal Reserve | 


Bank of New York, the Bank of France, 
and private American and French bankers 
engaged, Mr. Jones pointed out. 
Good Market for Buying 

Great Britain will be a relatively better 
market ‘in which to make purchases but a 
poorer market in which to sell, as a re- 
sult of the temporary abandonment of 
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On Britain’s Action 


Senators and Representatives 


| ME 


the gold standard, Commercial Attache! 


Ccooper’s cablegram to the Department 


said. The announcement follows in full 
text: 
“The move toward devaluation of the 


pound sterling by Great Britain is likely 
to aid materially the trading position of 
that country, at least for a certain period 
of time, according to a cable just received 
from Commercial Attache W. L. Cooper, 
of the Commerce Department’s London 
office. 

“Since the pound will be cheaper, Great 
Britain will be a relatively better market 


to buy in, while, conversely, it will be al 


poorer market to sell in. This is because 
a given amount of dollars will buy more 
pounds than formerly. 
Time Element Uncertain 

“Just how long these circumstances will 
exist it is difficult to say,” Mr. Cooper 
stated. “Opinion is being freely expressed 
in financial circles in England that it will 
be much longer than the six months men- 
tioned in the London press. 

“Confirming legislairon on the suspen- 
sion of the gold standard is expected to 
pass Parliament today, Mr. Cooper stated. 


There is no interruption to ordinary bank- | 
although banks are coop-| 


ing business, 
erating to restrict purchases of foreign 
exchange by British citizens, except for 
legitimate trade purposes.” 


Mr. Jones’s statement follows in full 
text: 
“It is a matter of deep regret to all 


Americans who have sympathetically fol- 

lowed the course of economic and finan- 

cial developments in Great Britain since 

the war that she has been forced to aban- 
con gold payments temporarily. 
“Brave Efforts” Defeated 

“Of all the countries that participated 


- in the World War, Great Britain was the 
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only..one that 
standard of currency. 


returned to the pre-war 


Discuss Probable Effect of 


! 
Financial Step 
MBERS of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives on Sept. 21 
made varying comments regarding Great 
Britain’s action in suspending the gold 
standard. Their comments follow: 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania: | 
“The action of the British Government is 
not unprecedented. Conditions are not as | 
bad as in 1920 and not as bad as after the | 


| battle of Waterloo and the two decades | 
; that followed. England will pull out 


of 
it. It is all a question of character and 
they have the character. It does not 
mean permanent stability of the pound or | 
abandonment of the gold standard. In 
1914 to 1925, England was practically not 
on a-gold standard. Eleven years ago| 
the pound was down to $3.20, and the! 
same effect is bound to come after this 
experiment. 

_ Senator Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee: “It 
is probable that many countries now on! 
a gold basis, either nominal or actual, will | 
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On Plan to Prorate | 
Oil Output Sought 


Three States Present to Mr. 
Lamont Proposal for) 
Creation of Five Zones of | 
Controlled Production | 





Assistance of the Department of Com- | 
merce in carrying out a plan for curtail- | 
ment of crude and refined oi] imports for 
eventual proration of world petroleum | 
production, through a world conference, | 
was requested of the Secretary of Com- | 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, Sept. 21, by a! 
délegation of the oil States Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Production in the mid-continent fields 
has been reduced one-third and the four 
leading American importers have been 
asked to make a similar reduction, pref- 
erably at the source of production, Thur- 
man P. Hill, member of the Kansas Pub- 
lic Service Commission and chairman of 
the group, stated orally that the delega- 
tion had informed the Secretary. 

Study of Plan Promised 

Careful consideration will be given the 
measure and the legal aspects of the de- 
tailed plan, involving division of the world 
into five producing zones and controlled 
production for the next three years, will 
be studied, according to an oral announce- 
ment on behalf of Secretary Lamont. 

The plan as made public by Mr. Hill 
following the conference at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce calls for proposed 
daily production by the United States dur- 
ing the remainder of 1931 of 2,395,000 bar- 
rels, a reduction of 65.274 barrels below 
the average 1930 production. The world 
output would be decreased 30,614 barrels 
daily to 3,920,123 barrels. 

Further oral information made available 
by Mr. Hill after the conference follows: 


State Department Aid 


Cooperation of the Department of State 
will be enlisted within a few weeks in 
order that the Committee's object, a world 


/conference to consider thg¢ plan, may be 


achieved The Committee will refrain 
from laying the matter before officers of 
that Department until satisfactory prog- 


‘ress has been made in solving the Amer- 


ican problem, however, but it is expected 
that the plan will be submitted to the 


Department of State within 30 days. 


The British ap-| 


plied literally to their currency the slogan | 


‘business as usual.’ To a Britisher busi- 


| ratified 


ness could not be ‘as usual’ with the} 
pound develaued. 
“Unfortunately political and economic 


circumstances have contributed to defeat 
the brave efforts which the British made 
six vears ago in bringing back the pound 
to par. 

“It was then recognized by all that it 
would be a difficult matter to make this 
action effective. There were many ob- 
stacles to overcome, particularly the re- 
duction of British internal prices to the 
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Civil Prohibition 
Suits Are Restricted 


Criminal Prosecution More Ef- 
fective, Says Director 


|} Standard of Indiana—have 


Provisions of the plan affecting produc- 
tion in Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma were 
by those States Sept. 13 while 
California, the fourth member of the 
large-producing group, is agreeable to the 
program of reduced production. 

Further statistics concerning importa- 
tions since 1925 will be secured and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Commerce for 
consideration in connection with the steps 
to°reduce American imports. The four 
leading American importing companies— 
Shell, Gulf, Standard of New Jersey, and 
assured the 
Committee of their cooperation already. 

Agreement Difficult 

Steps to curtail importation have not 

progressed very far as vet, however, be- 


;} cause of the difficulty of working out a 
definite agreement between these four 
companies. Representatives of the four 


Employment of the method of enforcing | 


the National Prohibition Act by institu- 
tion of civil actions against alleged vio- 
lators to collect internal revenue taxes 
and penalties has been limited under an 
order recently issued by the Director of 
Prohibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, and 
made public by him on Sept. 21. 


In his instructions to prohibition ad- 


ministrators, Col. Woodcock declared that | 


“generally speaking, successful criminal 
prosecution will accomplish the end de- 
sired more effectively than assertion of 
civil liability which the law may impose.” 

Only in cases of criminal proceedings 
which have been dismissed by the Govy- 
ernment or in cases in which no criminal 
proceedings are contemplated, may civil 
Suits to collect occupational or commodity 
liquor taxes and penalties be instituted, 
except upon consent of the United States 
Attorney, the Director advised his admin- 
istrators. 

Progress in August 

Mr. Woodcock, who had just returned 
from an inspection trip through Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi, ex- 
pressed pleasure regarding the activities 
of the Bureau's forces during August 
which, he said, “was the most productive 
month in the history of the Bureau.” By 
this he said he meant that more cases 
were made during that month by Bureau 
agents than have been made in any 
month during the Bureau's history. 7 

@he prohibition district fom which Mr. 
Woodcock has just returned was described 
by him as one of the best in the country, 
as he said the agents there are “clean-cut, 


@ well dressed, well mannered and do their 


concerns told the Committee recently that 
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Defects in Rural Hig 
Said to Delay 


State Surveys for Consolid 





The United 
Corporation 


Railroads View 


Higher Rates as 
Their Just Du 


Shippers Declared Duty- 
bound, Under Transpor- 
tation Act, to Allow Car- 
riers Fair Return 


e 


Lines Are Described 
As Aiding Recovery 





Counsel for Ne 
Bases Plea on ‘Constitu- 
tional Guarantee’ in Regard 
To Adequate Revenues 


The shippers of the Nation are duty 
bound under section 15-a of the Trans- 
portation Act to pay freight rates which 


|shall enable the carriers to maintain an 


W le p sie | efficient transportation machine and earn | a 
or Conference | the “fair return” of 5% per cent on “tne| Method of ¢ 


property investment contemplated by the 


law, Clyde Brown, chief counsel for the 


|New York Central Railroad, told the In- | 


terstate Commerce Commission Sept. 21 
on behalf of the railroads of the coyntry. 
(Ex parte No. 103.) 

This contention was made by Mr. 
Brown at the opening of oral arguments 
before the entire membership of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and a 
delegation of State Commissioners in con- 
nection with the carriers’ united plea for 
a 15 per cent horizontal increase in all 
freight rates and charges. 

Rail Reinvestment 

He pointed out that the railroads had 
contributed substantially to the economic 
prosperity and rehabilitation of the coun- 
try by putting back $5,000,000,000 of 
earnings into property developments, and 
have continued this practice in the face 
of declining revenues. 

Mr. Brown said the carriers had further 
contributed to economic rehabilitation by 


confining the proposed increase to an 
amount productive of only a 4 per cent 
return on investment, when they were 


legally entitled to a return of 5.75 per 
cent. 

“This is the railroads’ contribution to 
the return of prosperity,” said Mr. Brown 
in answer to a question from Commis- 
sioner Eastman as to whether he ‘Mr. 
Brown) did not think it the duty of the 
Commission to go further and grant the 
full 5% per cent. “Of course,” he con- 
tinued,.“if you want to go further and 
give us the full 5% per cent return, I do 
not think there would be any objection.” 

Adequate Revenues 

Mr. Brown based his plea on the Com- 
mission's obligation under the law to pre- 
scribe a level of freight rates which, while 
“just and reasonable,” should be suffi- 
cient to insure the maintenance of an 
adequate transportation system. He in- 
sisted that because of this statutory pro- 
vision, the Commission was faced in the 
present case primarily with the question 
of adequate revenues. 

Under the law prior to the enactment 
of the Transportation Act in 1920, con- 
tinued the railroads’ attorney, the carriers 
had only an unassertable constitutional 
guarantee with regard to adequate rey- 
enues. The Transportation Act, he said, 
changed this inadequate guarantee into a 
statutory enactment assuring the carriers 
of an income necessary to maintain an 
adequate system of transportation 

Section 15a, of the Transportation Act, 
he said, overlies or cuts across the pro- 
visions of section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which was taken from the old 
law prior to its amendment by the 1920 
statute. 

He pointed out that for this reason the 
Commission, acting in a purely revenue 
case, may prescribe increased rates with- 
out regard to their reasonableness when 
applied to individual commodities. 

After action is taken under section 15a. 
however, he said, readjustment of the 
rate structure may be made under the 
normal procedure followed under section 
1 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Subsequent Adjustments 

While granting the probable necessity 
of subsequent adjustments following ap- 
proval of the 15 per cent increase, Mr 
Brown made the point that all traffic 
should be covered by the rate advance 
without exception. “No traffic should be 
left out now since it would get a preferred 
status in all future proceedings,” he de- 
clared. 

Questioned by Commissioner Lewis as to 
when the railroaas proposed to make the 
so-called “readjustments” referred to in 
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h School Systems 
National Education 


ation of Such Institutions, 


Higher Salaries and More Expert Instructors Sug- 


Iffice of Education 


gested by Federal ( 
4 


URAL high schools throughout the 
United States are inferior to city 
schoois and are delaying the progress of 
national education, the Federal Office of 
Education announced in a _ statement 


| made public Sept. 21. 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] | 


They are too numerous, have small en- 
rollments, and many of them lack an in- 
telligent plan of administration, it is 
pointed out Remedies in the form of 
surveys by the States, consolidation of 
small schools, and higher salaries for 
more expert teachers are sugested by the 
Federal educational agency. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The small rural high school trails far 
behind the big city sister high school in 
its contribution to education, according 
to a recent bulletin of the Federal Office 
of Education. More than 14,000 rural high 
schools of 250 enrollment or less were 
studied for the report, which found the 
spread of weak secondary schools in 
country regions actually delaying the 
progress toward better educational ad- 
vantages in the United States. 

Siuce the World War the idea of a high 
school training for all of the country’s 
children has been so thoroughly “sold” 
to rural taxpayers that a multitude of! 





small high schools have sprung up in 
sparsely settled regions—many with 30 
to 50 pupils and with as few as two 
teachers. Many of these _ institutions, 
lacking any intelligent plan of what a 
rural high school should be, are very 
poor imitations of the great city schools 
with 100 times as many students and with 
elaborate equipment. 


With a sma!l teaching staff no teacher 
the 


can be a specialist in his subject, 
Office of Education study, “The Small- 


ness of America’s Rural High Schools” by | 


Walter H. Gaumnitz, rural school special- 
ist, points out. He may be instructor in a 


dozen different subjects, in some of which 


he is poorly qualified; thus his pupils get 
a low grade of training. 

He is overworked, naturally. 
school has attracted the better prepared 


teachers with more pay and more leisure 
gets 


so the country high 
the left overs. 

The course of study 
cording to the bulletin. 
ary (high school) education has 
away from a rigid course in 
and mathematics. Social science, natural 


school usually 


also suffers, ac- 
Modern second- 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) { LContinued on Page 3, Column 5.) |: 
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w York Central | 


The city 


veered 
languages 


Army Will Avoid 


pud get Increase 


Plans for Raising Pay to Be 
| Postponed, Department of 


| 

, | 
War Announces 
‘HE Army will not press before the 
Bureau of the Budget any claims for 
appropriations by Congress at its coming | 
session which are not included in Presi-| 
dent Hoover's program for effecting 
|} economies in governmental expenditures, | 
the Acting Secretary of War, Col. Fredér- | 
ick H. Payne, has advised Col. Charles 
B. Robbins, Chairmen of the National De- 
fense Committee of the American Legion. 
In making this announcement Sept. 21 
the Department of War stated that its 


‘America Accepts 
League Invitation’ 


budget estimates in support of the military | 
establishment for the fiscal year 1933 will | 


be normal and follow closely estimates 
of last year and the current year. These 
estimates will not include increases in 
the strength of any 
Army nor increased pay for Army Officers. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

On Sept. 14, Col. Charles B. Robbins, 


component of the! 


Chairman of the National Defense Com- | 


mittee of the American Legion, 
|long conference by appointment and at 


| 
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redit 
| To Increase Prices 
| Of Crops Discussed 


Program of Holding Corn 
| Off Market Considered at 
| Conference of Committee 


| With Mr. Hyde and Board 








Development of a method of raising the 
general level of prices of farm products, 
particularly corn, through extension of 
credits to farmers by any financial or gov- 
ernmental agencies able to do so, was con- 
sidered Sept. 21 at conferences of a com- 
mittee headed by Governor Dan Turner, 
|of Iowa, with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, members of the Federal 
Farm Beard, and Paul Bestor, Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Governor Turner stated orally. 

The only way in which the business de- 
pression can be broken, Governor Turner 
said after his conference with Secretary 
Hyde, is to start with the farmer and re- 
store his purchasing power. While the 
;committee’s chief present interest is in 
corn, he added, the principle which it is 
advocating should be applied to farm com- 
medities in general 
| Mr. Stone's Statement 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, stated orally after a 
conference with the committee that such 
possibilities as formation of agricultural 
credit corporations to make loans to farm- 
ers, and loans through the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association or through 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation 
and local cooperatives presented them- 
selves as possible methods of attacking 
the problem. 


had a} 


“The Board is willing and anxious to do | 


all it can to help ‘in the situation,” 
Stone said, adding that corn is selling at 
very low prices to producers. 

Governor Turner stated orally after the 
conference that his committee felt the 
Situation is desperate and requires a des- 
perate remedy. Producers are being of- 
fered only about 25 cents per bushel for 
corn and 17 cents for oats, he said. 

Continue Conferences 
The committee, he added, plans to con- 


Mr. | 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1931 


To Arms Session 


United States to Participate | 
In Discussion of Holiday 
In Consultative Capacity, 
Says Mr. Stimson 








Program to Include 


All Armed Forces 


Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to 
Switzerland, Is Appointed to 
Represent This Country, 
Secretary Announces 


The United States has accepted the invi- 
tation of the‘ League of Nations to par- 
ticipate in the meeting of the Third Com- 
mittee, on a consultative capacity, for the | 
purpose of discussing the question of an 
armaments holiday, the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, announced Sept. 21. 

The United States will be represented by 
the American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson, and the first meeting of 
the committee is to be held Sept. 21, Sec- 
retary Stimson stated orally. 


Other Nations Invited 


The discussion of the armaments holiday 
1s based upon the proposals of Italy, Den- 
mark, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland, Secretary Stimson stated. | 
Other nations not members of the League, 
but interested in the question of disarma- 
ment, also -have been invited, Secretary | 
Stimson stated. 


Secretary Stimson cited as precedent) 
for acceptance of tae American invitation 
the. fact that Frank B. Kellogg, former 
Secretary of State, had instructed the late 
Stephen B. Porter, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to attend) 
the meeting of the Fifth Committee of the 
League in order to consult on narcotics. 


Includes All Arms 


The question of an armaments holi- 
day includes not only navies, but armies 
and air corps, Secretary Stjmson stated. 

Mr. Wilson already is in Geneva, Secre- 
tary Stimson stated, and his chief instruc- 
tions are to report fully to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

An announcement regarding American 
participation in the meetings of the Third 
Committee, made public by the Depart- 
ment of State Sept. 21 follows in full text: 

The American Government has recéived | 
an invitation to participate in a consulta- 
tive capacity in the discussions of the 
Third Committee of the Assembly con- 
cerning the proposal for an armaments 
holiday. Upon consideration of the im- | 
portant consequences that such a pro- 
posal and resultant discussions will have 
upon the preparations for the forthcom- 
ing General Disarmament Conference in 
1932, this Government has decided to des- 
ignate as its representative on the com- 
mittee for these discussions the Hon. 
Hugh Wilson, American Minister at Berne. 

Text of Invitation 

Following is the text of the invitation 
signed by the president of the Twelfth 
Assembly: 

“Geneva 


(undated), received Sept. 19, 


| 1931, 11:45 p. m. 


fer Sept. 22 with Eugene Meyer, Governor | 
;on armaments truce proposed by dele- 


of the Federal Reserve Board, and with 
President Hoover. 

The committee represented Iowa farm- 
ers, bankers and county agents, and na- 
tional agricultural organizations, Gov- 
ernor Turner said. It included Repre- 
sentative Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, 
Iowa, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture in the last Congress; 
Charles E. Hearst, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation and vice presi- 
cent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Fred Brenckman, Washington 
representative of the National Grange; 
W. H. Brock, representing the Iowa 
Grange; W. R. Ogg. Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; Ivan Hasbrook, president of 


the Iowa Bankers Association; Mark 
Thornburg, Secretary of Agriculture of | 
Iowa; Don Griswald, president of the 


Iowa County Agricultural Agents Associa- | 


tion; F. J. Rogers, secretary of the Cham- 
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Manchurian Situation | 
Considered Serious. 


| 


Advices to State Department, 


However, Termed Confusing 


The Department of State considers the 
Situation in Manchuria increasingly seri- 
ous, according to an oral statement by 
| the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
made Sept. 21 in reply to inquiries. 

On the other hand, Secretary Stimson 
pointed out orally, one ameliorating factor 
in the situation is the fact that the Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, 
has adopted a very conciliatory policy in 
general toward China, and the Japanese 
cabinet has acted to stop any further ag- 
gressive movement in Manchuria. 

Secretary Stimson stated that he based 


his more serious view of the Manchurian | 


sftuation on news reaching the Department 
| that the Japanese army has seized a num- 


Manchuria. These are strategic points. 
This information had not reached the De- 
partment on Sept. 19 when the statement 
was issued that the situation was not 
then serious 

Secretary Stimson said that the Depart- 
ment of State was studying the situation 
carefully, but that the information at 
hand still was confused. He stated that 
the information which has reached the 
Department in general confirms press re- 
ports. 

Asked whether the United States in- 
tended to invoke the Kellogg Pact, Secre- 
tary Stimson stated that he was very 
carefully following the situation until it 
clarified. 

Other treaties also govern the relations 


of the United States in the Pacific, Secre- | 


“Secretary of State, Washington. 

“In pursuance of unanimous decision of 
Third Committee and in agreement with 
General Committee of Assembly, League of 
Nations, have honor invite you to take 
part in consultive capacity in discussions 
of Third Committee relative to resolution 


gates of Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. Discussion will 
begin on afternoon of Monday, Sept. 21, 
and is likely to be of short duration, 
(Signed) TITULISCO, President 
Twelfth Assembly.” 
The American Minister to Switzerland, 
Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, today delivered the 
following note to the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations: 
American Acceptance 
|; “The Secretary of State of the United 
| States desires me to acknowledge on his 
behalf the receipt by him of the invitation 
which the President of the Twelfth As- 
sembly handed him in pursuance of the 
unanimous decision of the Third Com- 
mittee and in agreement with the general 
committee of the Assembly, despatched to 
the Secretary of State on Sept. 19, 1931, 
inviting the Government of the United 
States to take part, in a consultative ca- 
| pacity, in the discussions in the Third 
Committee relative to the resolution look- 
ing to a truce on armaments presented by 
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Total Income to Contractors 
Was in Excess of 20 Millie 


According to Post 


PPRANSPORTATION of air mail on do- 
mestic routes cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment nearly 100 per cent more during 
the first six months of 193! than during 
the corresponding period last year as a 
result of expansion of service, according 
|to an analysis of statistics made public 
| Sept. 21 by the Department of Commerce. | 


| ber of quite distantly separated cities in | Four air transport companies this year 


| received over 80 per cent of the total pay- 
ments of more than $9,160,000, these sta- 
tistics show, with United Air Lines—which 
now controls Boeing, National Air Trans- 
port, Pacific Air Transport, and Varney 
lines as the result of a recent merger— 
being paid nearly 45 per cent of the total 
expenditure. 
Air mail payments have been increasing 
steadily, Department of Commerce records 
of operations statistics show, and the total 
expense for the first half of the current 
year, including payments to operators on 
foreign routes, amounted to $12,625,032.88. 
| The total income to contractors during the 
calendar year 1930 from air mail revenues 
| exceeded $20,000,000 for the first time, the 
Department's statistics disclose. Further 
statistical information follows: 

Included with United Air Lines in the 
‘big four group” which received 83.66 per | 


IN ew Construction 


oe awards for public and semipublic 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Totals 83 Millions 


Contract Awards Since Dec. 1, 


1930, Now Amount to Two 
And One-half Billions 


construction contracts since Dec. 1, 
1930, now aggregate almost $2,500,000,000, 
including more than $83,000,000 reported 
as entailed in contracts last week, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Sept. 21 by the 
President's Organization on Unemploy-| 
ment Relief. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Public and semipublic contract awards 
amounting to $83,518,971 were reported to 
the Public Works Section of the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief 
last week, it was announced today (Sept. 
21) by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director. 

The addition of this amount brought 
the total of awards reported since Dec. 1, 
1930, to $2,463,711.280. The week before 
last $42,806,062 worth of awards were re- 
ported 

The amount reported last week includes 
$44,898,175 worth of State highway con- 
struction awarded in various States in Au- 
gust. State highway construction is re- 
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Reduced Salaries 
For Members of 
Congress Advocated 


Representatives Wood and 
Treadway Say Reduction 
Should Be Effected for 


Governmental Economy 


Suggestions that the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress be reduced in the inter- 
est of governmental economy have been 
made in statements by Representative 
Will R. Wood ‘Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., 
and Representative Allen T. Treadway 
(Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass. 

In an oral statement Sept. 21, Repre- 
sentative Wood, who is chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, ad- 
vocated reduction of Federal salaries 
above $2,500, including those of Members 
of Congress, and expressed his opposition 
to increased taxation. 


Legion's Aid Asked 


“If the real friends of the American 
Legion are going to do something for the 
Sgprnment in the time of distress, now 
isthe opportunity,” Mr. Wood said. “The 
Legion can be a great asset in helping the 
Government solve its economic problems 
by example. I have faith enough in the 
Legion to believe they will do that very 
thing. 

“I believe it would be a just thing to 
reduce Federal salaries. They were in- 
creased because of the high cost of liv- 
ing. Living costs have fallen 30 per cent 
and it would be fair and logical to reduce 
salaries to keep them on a level with liv- 
ing costs. 

“I believe that salaries over 
vear might be reduced 10 per cent, and 
this would mean that the salaries of Con- 
gZressmen would be $9,000 a year. 

"My opinion is that reduction of Con- 
gressmen’s salaries would not lead to the 
election of only rich men, as has been 
contended if salaries were reduced. The 
alaries of members of parliaments among 
all the other countries have been reduced 
during the economic distress and corpora- 
tions have reduced their payrolls. 

Opposes Tax Increase 

“I am opposed to a tax increase. Taxes 
are heavy enough now. An increase nec- 
essarily would fail on the rich who ought 
now to be encouraged to put their money 
in business rather than in taxation. 

“A&A way that the deficit might be wiped 
out would be if everybody receiving a sal- 


lary of over $3,000 would make a contribu- 


tion of $5 to the Government.” 

Representative Treadway, ranking ma- 
jority member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, in a statement issued 
at. Stockbridge, Mass.. advocated a tempo- 
rary increase in surtax rates in the in- 
come tax law, applying to individuals, and 
strict economy in governmental expendi- 
tures. He prop.sed that Congress begin 
its economy with a reduction of $2,000 a 
year in the salaries of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. He did not favor either the 
sales tax or a gift tax. 

Mr. Treadway's Statement 

His statement follows in full text: 

It is just as unwise for the United States 
Government to run into debt by spending 
more than its income over a continued 
period of time as it is 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 
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Expansion of Domestic Airmail Service 
Doubles Cost to Federal Government 


During 1930 From Air Mail 
on Dollars for First Time, 
Office Department 


cent of tne $9,160,260.88 payment for serv- 
ice on domestic routes, were Eastern Air 
Transport, American Airways, and Trans- 
continental and Western Air. Other large 
payments—in excess of $250,000—were 
made to Western Air Express, Northwest 
Airways, and Transamerican Airlines. 
The payments to domestic contractors 
from January through June this year, 9,- 


160,260.88, were $4,423,219.60 greater than! 


for the corresponding period of 1930 and 
$1,412,413.62 in excess of the total for the 
last six months of last year. 

Income of the four high-paid operators 
was: United Air Lines, $4,070,857.50; Amer- 
ican Airways, $1,943,950.16; Eastern Air 
Transport, 969,120.09; and Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, $681,607.54. The 
others in the group of companies receiv- 
ing more than $250,000, were Western Air, 
$550,548.90; Northwest, $433,858.95; and 
Transamerican, $275,049.40. 

Only 10 companies figured in this pay- 
ment of over $9,000,000. Foreign compa- 
nies which were paid amounts totaling $3,- 
464,772, were not classified since the Aero- 
nautics Branch in its report notes that 
“mail carried or revenue to contractor 
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Legion to Resist 
Treasury Drains 
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Veterans’ Legislation or Any 
Other Project to Increase 
Expenditures Would De- 
lay Recovery, He Says 


Calls Nation’s Need 
Second Only to War 


Return of Prosperity in This 
Country Halted by Forces in 
Europe, Mr. Hoover Asserts 
At Detroit Convention 


Detroit, Micn., Sept. 21.—Advising 
against additional veterans’ legislation as 
well as “any other project proposed in the 
country which would require increased 
Federal expenditure,” President Hoover 
told the American Legion here today that 
the return of prosperity and employment 
would be “indefinitely delayed,” if Fed- 
eral expenses are increased. 

“Kither loans or taxes beyond the very 
minimum necessities of Government will 
drain the resources of industry and com- 
merce and in turn will increase unemploy- 
ment.” he told the convention of Legion- 

aires. 

Delayed By Europe 

The American Legion was invited by 
President Hoover to join the “fight” to 
maintain the stability of the Government 
of the United States. “The country’s need 
of this service,” he declared, “is second 
only to war.” ; 

Mr. Hoover asserted that the United 
States would have recovered economically 
long ago, if it were not for the forces in 
Europe from which the depression flows 
largely today through fundamental dislo- 
cations of economic and political forces 
caused by the World War. Mr. Hoover's 
address follows in full text: 

Recovery Rests Here 

My Fellow Countrymen of the Amer- 
ican Legion: It is a pleasure to accept 
the invitation of your commander to at- 
tend your convention. I am led to do so 
at a time of most pressing public duties 
| because I wish to lay frankly before you 
important facts which I am sure you will 
wish to have, and I wish to point to an 
+epportunity ofservice which you can give 
not alone to your members but to the 
country at large. 


I need not recount that the world is 
passing through a_— great depression 
fraught with grueling daily emergencies 


alike to men and to governments. This 
| depression today flows largely from Eu- 
rope through the fundamental disloca- 
| tions of economic and political forces 
caused by the great war, in which your 
| service brought bloodshed to an end and 
gave hope of reconstruction to the world. 
Our economic strength is such that we 
| would have recovered long since but for 
these forces from abroad. Recovery of 
|}the world now rests and awaits in no 
small degreé upon our country, the United 
States of America 

Some individuals may have lost their 
nerve and faith, but the real American 
people are digging themselves out with in- 
dustry and courage. We have the self- 
containment, the resources, the manhood, 
the intelligence and by united action we 
will lead the world in recovery. 
| Influence in Country 


The American Legion, born of world 
emergency,wields a great influence through- 
out our country because it speaks for a 
generation which has proved its citizen- 
ship by offering its all to its country. You 
of the Legion have a peculiarly sacred 
Stake in the future of the country which 
you fought to preserve. You have proved 
your devotion in camp and battle. You 
have built up your organization to serve 
in peace as well as in war. 

You are aware that during the past 
| year our national expenditures have ex- 
‘ceeded our income. Today the National 
Government is faced with another large 
deficit in its budget, there is a decrease 
in the annual yield of income taxes alone 
from $2,400,000,000 in the years of pros- 
perity to only $1,200,000,000 today. Simul- 
| taneously we are carrying a high and 
necessary extra burden of public works 
in aid to the unemployed, of aids to agri- 
culture and of increased benefits and serv- 
ices to veterans. 

In these circumstances I am directing 
the most drastic economy in every nonvital 
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Ship Line Contract 
Is Being Prepared 


Board and Interested Parties 
Confer on Transfer 


The United States Shipping Board is 
working on the terms of a contract for 
the transfer of control of the United 
States Line which will be agreeable to 
| the Board, it was announced at the Board 
following an all-day session Sept. 21. 

The Board met with all parties inter- 
ested in acquiring the shipping service who 
were given an opportunity to advance 
proposals for the transfer. While the 
Board is not now negotiating with a group 
composed of Paul W. Chapman, present 
operator of the lines, Kenneth D. Dawson 
|}and R. Stanley Dollar, a recent order of 
the Board directing the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation and its general counsel toa 
negotiate a contract with tne group has 
not been rescinded, it was pointed out. 

The following information also was 
made availapie: , 

The Board proposed at a morning ses- 
sion that a combination of shipping in- 
terests reorganize the United States Lines, 
Besides the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson in- 
terests, P. A. S. Franklin, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt 
Steamship Company, was present to hear 
the suggestions of the Board. Joseph E. 
Sheedy, former executive vice president 
and general manager of the United States 
Lines and largest minority stockholder, 
also was present. The suggestion appeared 
to be received in a friendly spirit and all 
the interests present declared themselves 
to be looking out for the welfare of the 
j merchant marine. 
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Changes in Tax 
Law Proposed 
By Mr. Knutson, 


Representative Urges Gift 
Impost and Increase in the 
Higher Income Brackets; 
Opposes Sales Levy 





Cong at the coming session must 
provide new means of revenue to meet 
enormous Government deficits, Represen- 
tative Knutson (Rep.), of St. Cloud, 

nn., stated orally Sept. 21. He opposed 
the proposal of a sales tax of one-half of 
1 per cent, advocated increasing the tax 
rates in the higher brackets of the income 
tax law and favored enactment of a gift, 
tax law to avoid evasion of inheritance 
levies. He also urged both drastic reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditures and 
legislation to meet the resorting of tax 
dodgers to tax-free securities. i 

The full text of Mr. Knutson’s state- 
ment follows: : 

The enormous deficit_of $900.000,000 in- 
curred by our Government during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, with the prob- 
ability of a further large increase in the 
deficit for the present fiscal year, makes 
it imperative that the new Congress take 
steps to. balance the budget. 


Urges Cut In Expenses 


This should be done through a sharp re- 
duction in the operating expenses of the 
Government, a further increase in the 
higher brackets of the income tax law 
and in the enactment of a gift tax law, 
which would prevent the distribtuion of 
huge estates before the death by the 
donor to avoid the payment of the Federal 
inheritance tax. , 

In view of the fact that the deficit 
for the current year will approximate 
$1,500,000,000, it is plain to be seen that 
additional source of income will have to be 
provided. St a 

Advocates of the existing prohibition 
laws appear to be in sufficient force in 
the next Congress to prevent the repeal 
or modification of that legislation. In 
approaching this question from any angle 
this situation must be recognized, and 
gwhile it is generally conceded that the 
repeal or modification of the Volstead Act 
would probably yield a sum approximately 
as large as the deficit, yet, we might as 
well face the fact that the drys are suffi- | 
ciently strong to prevent such action. 
In such a situation there appears to be 
no alternative at the present time for the 
remedy I have suggested. 

Income Tax Change 


The present Federal income tax law 
does not place the tax burden upon those 
best able to bear it and therein lies its 
weakness. There is no reason why the 
Jaw should not be so changed as to com- 
pel those whose incomes run into _the 
hundreds of thousands and even millions 
to bear their just,portion of the load. Un- | 
der present conditions there is no excuse 


“for a dead line beyond which point in- 


comes are taxed on a flat rate basis. 
Under the present system it is inevitable | 
that the wealth of the country will ulti- 
mately become centralized in the hands 
of a comparatively small number who) 
enjoy tax exemptions which place them 
in a preferred class. The setup is archaic 
and undemocratic. 

The proposal of Senator Reed of Penn- 
Sylvania that a sales tax of one-half of 1) 
per cent be imposed would place the bulk 
of the tax burden upon the masses who 
are least able to bear that burden. The 
great bulk of the taxes should be paid 
by those who derive the greatest financial 
benefits from our form of government and 
I predict that the Reed proposal will not 
receive enough votes to wad a shotgun. 

. Short-term Financing 


The proposal of Senator Watson that 
we issue short-term certificates of indebt- 
edness will meet with little or no favor 
among those of us who believe in a pay- 
as-we-go policy. Senator Watson’s plan 
would merely postpone the day of reckon- 
ing and incidently increase our interest 
burden. 

I have carefully studied the proposals 
of Representative Bacharach and in the 
main am in accord with what he proposes 
‘His analysis of the situation now existing 
js fair and complete and I am looking 
to see the new Congres enact legislation 
along the lines laid down by him a week 
ago. | 

‘The time has come to do away with tax | 
free securities which provide a haven of | 
refuge for the tax dodger. Incidently, 
such action would release large sums for 
investment in productive fields where ac- 
tivities are at present badly handicapped 
for the lack of necessary capital with 
which to carry on. This was demonstrated 
very forcibly when the recent Govern- | 
ment bond issue was over-subscribed sev- 
era) times. 

Says System Is Wrong 


All this talk about killing the goose that 
Jays the golden egg is sheer nonsense and 
is being indulged in purely for the pur- 

e of preventing the passage of legisla - 
9 that will ultimately give us a wider 
distribution of wealth and a more equi- 
table distribution of taxes. 

All fair minded individuals must admit 
that there is something wrong with a tax 
system which permits of the accumulation 
of fortunes that run into the tens and 
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Plan to Increase Prices 
Of Crops Is Discussed 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
ber of Commerce of Clarinda, Iowa; and 
Theodore Nordquist, farmer of Page 
County, Iowa. 
Seeks Close Organization 
The basis of the committee's program 
for corn, Gov. Turner said, is a close 
organization of the counties, States, and 
other political subdivisions affected for 


the purpose of holding corn off the mar- | 


ket until the price improves. Present 
prices, he said, are about half the cost 
of production. 

‘© accomplish this, credit is needed to 
finance the farmers who take part in the 
program, he said, and development of 


method of obtaining it is the primary ob-| 


ject of the committee. The plan has not 
yet been crystallized to the extent of stat- 
ing whether the source should be the 
Farm Board, Federal Reserve System or 
some other agency, he added. 

It is intended that Nebraska, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Missouri should take 
part in the program, Governor Turner 
said, these being the principal corn-pro- 
ducing States, but cooperation of other 
corn ‘States, such as Indiana and Ohio, 

ed. 
don Credit Plan 

Provision of credit with low interest 
rates is the heart of the program, accord- 

to Governor Turner. Efforts to in- 
fluence the price of corn would be made 
easier than in the ease of some other crops 
he said, by the fact that it is not in the 
position of a surplus crop. 

Representative Haugen stated orally that 
the committee’s objective is credits for 
farmers, but the program had not been 
definitely formulated. The purpose of the 
conferences, he said, is to determine what 
method of providing credits would be best 
and most practical and from what source 
they could come. 


would be welc: 


, oe 
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|Station Permitted 


Full Time Schedule 


WCFL in Chicago Is Given Per- 
mission By Radio | 
Board 


Permission to operate full time experi- | 
mentally on its present wave channel of 
970 kilocycles was granted Sept. 21 by the | 
Federal Radio Commission to the Chicago | 
Federation of Labor station WCFL, it was 
stated orally at the Commission. 


The following information was made 
avaliable: | 

This channel is clear, and is allocated 
to station KJR, at Seattle, Wash., a unit} 
of the National Broadcasting Company. | 
Until this permission was granted, WCF: | 
operated as a daytime station, and had) 
to close at sunsettime in Seattle. The plan 
to give the Chicago station full time was 
approved by KJR. 

Since its new allocation on Nov. 1, 1928, 
WCFL has made strenuous efforts to get 
permission to operate on full time. At 
one time it appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia and re- 
quested that the Commission be ordered 
to grant operation on a full time basis. 
The appeal was denied. 

At the last session of Congress, a bill 
was passed in the Senate. authorizing the 
Commission to set aside one clear channel 
for the exclusive use of WCFL. The 
measure was defeated in the House. 

The new experiment will be followed 
with keen interest by the Commission 
and the general public. It may make it 
possible for the Commission to utilize more 
fully clear channel assignments. | 


Program to Reduce 
Maternal Mortality 
Rate Recommended 


\ 


Federal and State Subsidies 
For Work Urged by White | 
House Conference Com- 
mittee 


AucustA, Me., Sept. 21.—A nation-wide 
porgram to reduce maternal mortality, 
subsidized by the Federal Government in| 
conjunction with the States, was recom- | 
mended by the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection Commit- 
tee on Prenatal and Infant Care whose 
report was discussed by Dr. Blanche M. 
Haines of the Children’s Bureau here 
recently. 

Dr. Haines spoke in connection with 
the follow-up conference in Maine which 
has organized to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the national conference. 
An authorized summary of Dr. Haines’ 
address follows in full text: 

As a result of the third White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion and the resulting crystalization of 
medical thought in the field of obstetrics 
and pediatrics, the next decade should 
witness a distinct improvement in ma- 
ternal and infant mortality rates in the 
United States. 


Emphasizes Prenatal Care 


It has been shown that maternal mor- 
tality in the United States has had no 
tendency to decline save in the one cause 
which appears to have been affected in 
recent years by propaganda for early and 
continuous prenatal care. Infant mortal- 
ity, from certain causes, has shown defi- 
nite declines generally agreed to be a 
result of wide dissemination of informa- 
tion on infant feeding and hygiene. Prac- 
tically the whole problem of maternal and 


infant mortality seems to go back to the 
, care the mother and infant receive before, 
during, and immediately following the 
birth. 


The comment is made that “American 
obstetrics in certain urban centers is com- 
parable to the obstetrics practiced any- 
where in the world, but as a nation our 


women are not receiving the best care.” | 


A similar conclusion by another subcom- 
mittee was that “obstetrics as it is prac- 
ticed by the rank and file is of very medio- 
cre quality.” 

The organization of Federal and State 
agencies and the dissemination of scien- 
tific information relating to the care of 
infants through such agencies has devel- 
oped since the first White House Con- 
ference. Dissemination of information 


through Federal and State agencies re-| 


lating to the scientific care of mothers 
before, during, and following childbirth 


has developed during the last’ decade, or | 


since the second White House Conference. 
Importance Realized 

We approached the third White House 

Conference, called by President Hoover, 

with a more or less general knowledge on 

the part of the public of the importance 

;Of maternal and infant care, with an es- 


tablished place for both mothers and in-| 


fants in the public health program of our 


State Departments of Health, and with! 


;every major civil division, Federal and 
State, conducting work of some type re- 
lating to maternal and infant care. 


Apparently the need for medical services | 
to carry on these public health programs | 


had augmented the number of pediatri- 
cians and specialists in infant feeding in 
the country, and preventive pediatrics was 
| recognized as a part of medical practice. 

The medical profession was awake to 
| the situation, and in medical society pro- 
grams it had discussed phases of maternal 
and infant care, but the profession as a 
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The Office of the Supervising Architect of the United States Department of the Treasury is revising plans for 


completion of construction of the Post Office Buildin 
capacity to accord with the original plans. 


at the National Capital which will double the present 
Only about half of the structure called for ih the original plans 


was completed; the construction is now to be completed at an estimated cost of $4,000,000. Bids will be invited 


during the present Fall, and work started with the beginnimg of the new year. 


ing Union Station, is shown. 


World Conference on Movement 
To Prorate Oil Production Is Sought 


with the Union Station. 


| 
| 
| 


Five Zones of Controlled Output 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
while they would discuss individually with | mount to 773,088 by 1934. Estimated Rus- 


some 
reducing imports, they could not enter into 
a general agreement because of the pro- 
visions of the Wilson Act. 


The group did not discuss with Secretary 
Lamont the advisability of an embargo 
or a tariff to assist in reducing imports, 
but expects that at the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress producers in Texas, Ok- 
lahoma and Kansas, will ask for a sub- 
stantial duty on petroleum imports. Co- 
operation of the intporting companies 
may, however, alleviate the necessity for 
a tariff. 

The plan calls for limiting the current 
daily production in the four leading 
States as follows: Texas, 902,000 barrels, 
Oklahoma, 546,000, California, 500,000 and 
Kansas, 110,000. 


would be as.follows: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


Canada; 


| 


responsible authority methods of | sian daily production for 1931 is 474,890; 


1932, 572,133; and 1933, 673,395. 
The five proposed world zones through 


| which the reductions and proration would 


be accomplished are United States and | 
Russia; South America and 


Mexico; Europe; and-the Orient. 


|merce present at the conference 


Officers of the Department of Com- 
were 


Frederick M. Feiker, Director of the Bu- 
| reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 


| Dr. John W. Frey, of the Minerals Divi- 


| Sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
; Commerce, and Scott Turner, the Direc- 


|tor of ‘the Bureau of Mines. 


Northcutt 


| Ely, Executive Assistant to the Secretary 


|of the Interior, 


also was present, 
The committee, in addition to Mr. Hill, 


included Paul Walker, Chairman of the 
| Oklahoma Corporation Commission; C. V. 
Proposed average daily production for Terrell, Chairman of the Texas Railroad 
the next three years under the Hill plan | Commission; William N. Davis, president 


1932, world, 4,153,- | of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 


00; United States, 2,407,527; 1933, world,| tion; Wirt Franklin, president of the In- 


4,372,603; United States, 2,479,543; 
world, 4,591,781; United States, 2,555,449. 

The prorata increases in average daily 
output are based on a study of the an- 
ticipated, demands for the next three 
years and on a survey of the average 
daily production in the world from 1925 
to 1931. 

Russia's cooperation will be enlisted by 
the Committee when efforts are made to 
put the plan into effect throughout the 
leading oil-producing nations. The av- 
erage daily Russian production was 374,- 
890 barrels in 1930 and estimates included 
in the Hill plan show that the average 
daily Russian output is expected to 


whole had made no strong organized ef- 
fort to further the public knowledge o 
the need for preventive pediatrics 
prenatal care. 
however, organized a Joint Committee on 
Maternal Welfare for the elaboration and 
development of a maternal and child wel- 
fare program in the United States, 

As a result of the formation of the 
Medical Section of the Third White House 
Conference, the medical factors 
to maternal and infant care 


f| 
or | 
The public health group, | 


| 
| 


\ 


| 


relating | 
received | 
| greater emphasis. The work of these com- 
mittees will crystalize medical thought in ] 
the field of obstetrics and pediatrics, and | 
should result in distinct improvement in | 
maternal and infant mortality rates be- 
| fore the White Mouse Conference of 1940. 





The committee recommends the estab- | 


centers. 


cially those in connection with 


lishment of a nation-wide obstetric pro- 
gram which has the support of the Federal | 
Government, the State and the county. 
This means subsidizing county and pri- 
| vately owned rural hospitals as obstetric 
State maternity hospitals, espe- 
medical 





schools and urban hospitals, may also re- | 


quire financial support. 


in 
for 


|for graduate instruction 


}and schools of midwifery the 


The Committee on Prenatal and Ma- 
ternal Care recommends that greater op- 
portunities be offered the general prac- 
titioner by the university medical . schools 
obstetrics; 
white 
as well as for the Negro woman should 
be established in.connection with the rural | 


| 


hospitals in those districts in which the | 


| midwife is a necessity. 


The ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem of good obstetrics, 


another committee has pointed out, does | 


{not lie with the midwife but in develop- 
ing a sufficient number of doctors who are 
prin- 


well trained in the fundamental 
iciples of obstetrics. 
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(P 6--c 7) (P 7--c 2, 4). 
Radio—(P 2--c 2, 4) (P 3--c 2) 
(P 8--c 3, 7). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 3) (P 8--c 2). 
Retail Trade—(P 4--c 4) (P 6--c 1, 4). 
Shipping—(P 1--c 7). 
Social Welfare—(P 2--c 2, 6) 
(P 6--¢c 7). 
State Finance—(P 7--c 6) (P 10,-c 1). 
State Legislation—(P 6--c 5). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 2, 4, 6, 7). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 6) (P 2--c 1, 6) 
(P 6--c 5, 6). 

Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Transportation—(P 1--c 3) (P 4--¢ 5) 
(P 7--c 2) (P 8--c 2) (P 10--c 3), 

Veterans—(P 1l--c 7) (P 3--e 2). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 7--c 2). 

Wild Life—(P 10--c 3), 

Workmen’s Compensation—(P 7--c 3), 


see, | Sepenoent Petroleum Producers Associa- 
| tion, and Capt. J. F. y, 8 i re- | 3 : : 
| apt. J. ¥. Lucey, special repre | ice are engaged in a number of confer- 
: : }ences this week on a variety of subjects, | 25 per cent. 
Statement of Governors 


Of Midcontinent States 


sentative of the Governor of Texas. 


The committee submitted a statement 
of the governors and regulatory commis- 
sions of the midcontinent States which | 
follows in full text: 

The Governors of the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas, and the regulatory 
commissions of these States, viz: The 
Railroad Commission of Texas, the Corpo- | 
ration Commission of Oklahoma, and the 
Public Service Commission of Kansas, hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the conservation of 
crude petroleum and natural gas, in joint | 
meeting at the State Capitol, Austin, 
Tex., Sept. 13, 1931, after having consid- 
ered the world oil stabilization program, | 
submitted and approved at the Okiahoma 
City, Okla., 
Sept. 11, 1931, hereby record our hearty 
approval of the general program and pur- | 
pose of this conference, in so far as the 
laws of ‘our respective States permit. | 

In like manner, we endorse the effort to! 
limit the maximum production to the 
amounts recommended for the three 
States, to wit: Texas, 902,000 barrels, Ok- 
ahoma, 346,000 barrels, and Kansas, 110,- 
000 barrels, of crude petroleum, daily, for 
the remainder of the year 1931, and pledge | 
ourselves to continue thereafter to coop- 
erate to this end to the extent of our 
ability. | 

We take this action in the belief that'| 
such program will tend to prevent physi- | 
cal waste and preserve our mineral re- 
sources to the people of the States we 
represent for our own generation and 
posterity. 

By Governor of Texas, Cullen E. 
Thomas, his representative; Governor of 
Oklahoma, Cicero I. Murray, his repre- 
sentative; Governor of Kansas, Thurman 
Hill, his representative; The Railroad 
Commission of Texas, C. V. Terrell, chair- 
man; the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma, Paul W. Walker, chairman; the 
Public Service Commission of Kansas, 
Thurman Hill, Commissioner. 


The present structure, adjoin- 


The extension will be built behind this building alohg North Capitol Street, to 


the left, and will follow the design of the present Post Office Building. A bridge will connect this addition 


Columbia Irrigation 
Report Submitted 


Three States Present to Mr. Lamonta Plan for Creation of Findings of Army Engineers 


On Project in Northwest 
To Be Studied Further 


| 
The Army engineers report on the Co- | 


lumbia basin project in the Northwest, 
which has been received by the Bureau 
of Reclamation for examination and sug- 
gestions, probably will be sent to Denver 
for study, Commissioner Mead stated orally 
Sept. 21. Additional information on the 
disposition of the report was supplied as 
follows: 


This voluminous report, which is the 


| outcome of authorization by Congress for 


a comprehensive investigation by Army 
engineers of irrigation and _ potential 
power development in the Columbia 
basin region along with other relevant in- 
quiries, has been submitted to the Bureau 
for study and comment. 


Conference Held 
Roy R. Gill, representing the Columbia 


Irrigation League is in conference at the | 


Department of the Interior along with 
Chief Engineer R. F. Walter of the Recla- 
mation Service in reference to the report. 
However, although engineers of the Serv- 


they are not expected to reach any very 


Denver the report probably will be sent 
to them for further examination. 

The Bureau possesses neither the appro- 
priation nor the personnel necessary to 
give the report an extensive study since it 
was compiled by a number of engineers 
who proceeded with adequate funds for 
this special investigation. Because of the 
technical nature of the report, Bureau 
engineers will have to give it a certain 
amount of study before discussing the 
findings. Four men will be detailed to 
make the analysis of the report. 


Predicts Definite Action 


Mr. Gill intends to remain in Wash- 
ington about a week for discussion of the 


Oil Stabilization Conference, Columbia basin problem with interested 
He asserted that he will give sup- | 


parties. 
port to whatever program the Govern- 
ment adopts. He expects that the report 
when laid before Congress in its next ses- 
sion will result in some definite action. 
Mr. Gill added that the commencement 
of some stage of this great irrigation proj- 
ect by Spring would go far to remedy the 


| unemployment situation in the northwest. | 


All-metal Plane Wing 


Invented by Army Flier ther prices, the same stamps will be used 


A 55-foot all-metal airplane wing has 
been built at Wright Field, Ohio, by an 
Air Corps officer after much research. 
The design is such that the wing is con- 
siderably stronger for its weight than the 
usual cantilever wing. 

A triangular parachute has been de- 
veloped by the Material Division of the 
Army Air Corps. Since one corner of the 
triangle is open to allow air to escape, 
the wearer has a certain amount of con- 
trol over his place of landing.—IJssued by 


‘the Department of War. 


Blind Operators of lala Radios 


Maintain Experimen 


More than a dozen blind operators are 
numbered among the group of 18,000 
American radio amateurs licensed to 
maintain experimental communications in 
the short waves, it was shown in a tab- 
ulation made public Sept. 21 by William 
D. Terrell, Director of Radio of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“Lack of sight does not prevent these 
folk, who live in eternal darkness,” from 


Terrell asserted. “Both by radio teleg- 
raphy and telephony they carry on con- 
versations with amateurs not alone in 
this country but the world over, usually 
with improvised apparatus.” | 
Mr. Terrell requested radio supervisors | 
throughout the country to make a survgy 
of their rolls and ascertain the num 
of sightless amateurs operating in thei 
districts. The list numbers 14, but Mr. 
Terrell asserted that the actual number 
more than likely is twice that figure. 


From 16 to 58 Years 


The ages of these blind radio amateurs 
or “hams,” range from 16 to 58. Mr. Ter- 
rell explained that all automatically are 


|}members of the “Chair Warmer's Club,” 


an organization of crippled or physically 
disabled amateur enthusiasts. The latter 
club is a unit of the American Radio Re- 
lay League, the national amateur organ- 





ization. 

The following additional information 
was made available by Mr. Terrell:. 

The amateurs are recognized as the 
pioneers in commercial radio, although the 
cardinal principle of the organization is 
that of no pecuniary return for services 
rendered. Amateurs discovered the use- 


engaging in this fascinating hobby,” Mr. | 


Ages of ‘Hams’ Average 
| 


Have Conversation Throu ghout World 


‘Department of Commerce Lists 14. Amateurs Licensed to 


tal Communications 


fulness of the short wave lengths, less 
than a decade ago, and these channels 
now are being employed for practically 
all types of radio communication other 
than broadcasting. 

The oldest of the blind amateurs is 
Stanlaus B. Mateske, 58, of La Crosse, 
Wis., who has been licensed since 1923. 


The youngest is Thomas A. Benham, 16, | 


|of Ardmore, Pa., licensed in May, 1931. 
Others of this group of sightless ama- 
teurs, as shown on the records, are: 


They Talk Countless Miles 
Living in Dark World 


Charies D. Ross, 31, of San Pedro, Calif. | 


licensed since August, 1930; William A. 
Hammond, 51, of Oakland, Calif., licensed 


| since February, 1926; Esten P. Buck, 25, of 
Yr) Berkeley, Calif., licensed since December, 


| 1925; Manuel Alvernaz, San Jose, Calif., 
| 20, licensed since February, 1930; Kenneth 
| Kneedler, 32, of El Monte, Calif., licensed 
since February, 1929; Stanley Wartenberg, 
24, Brooklyn, N. Y., licensed since July, 
| 1930; Allyn Carman Sweet, 24, Brooklyn, 
|N. Y., licensed since November, 1929; 
| Francis J. Beard, 22, Peekskill, N. Y., li- 
| censed sincé last March; McCabe M. Mur- 
|den, 25, Bloomington, Ill, licensed since 
February, 1927; Clifford M. Witcher, 17, 
licensed since June, 1928; Stanley Howard 
Rogers, Atlanta, 26, licensed since July 
1922, and now commercial first-class 
operator. 

Also recorded is C. Paul Rettew, 21, 
{who until recently had a station at Phila- 
delphia, where he attended a school for 
{the blind. He moved from that city, 
| however, and his new location is not 
| shown on radio records. 
'his Philadelphia station 


a 


He had operated | 
since July, 1926, 


Indian Relief Fund 


| Urged of Congress 


Tribes Need Employment, Says 
General Scott After 
Investigation 


. 
TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 21. 

Establishment by Congress of a revolv- 
ing fund to finance employment activities 
among the Indians of the West has been 
recommended to the United States 
reau of Indian Affairs by Gen. Hugh L. 
way Commission and member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. 

Gen. Scott, who has just returned from 
a 10,000-mile tour of inspection, said that 
| pitiful conditions exist among many of 
the tribes and that it was imperative that 
provision be —— to “alleviate the suffer- 
ing they face during the Winter months. 
Like others, he asserted, the Indians have 
been gravely affected by the lack of de- 
mand for their labor and by crop, losses 
due to drought. 

The Indian Bureau is making funds 
available for those in dire need, he de- 


| ing fund is also a necessity, as he views 
| the situation. One of his suggestions was 
that the Government advance money for 
the cutting of a minimum of 2,000 cords 
}of wood and the loans repaid from the 
| profits when the wood is sold as fuel. At 
| reservations where this plan would not be 
| feasible, he would devote the Indian ac- 
| tivities to road building and other public 
works. 





Mexico Decrees 
_ Certain Changes in 
_ Taxes on Cigarettes 


‘Statute on Manufactured 
Tobacco Is Revised Under 
New Order Effective on 
Sept. 1. 


Mexico has put into effect a new decree 
making certain important changes in the 
| taxes on cigarettes, according to a decree 
| which has been received by the Depart- 
|ment of State. The decree follows in full 
text: 


“Diario Official,” Aug. 27, 1931, decree: 

Sole article. Articles 3, 4 and 5 of the 
tax law on manufactured tobacco of Dec. 
| 24, 1930, are herewith revised to read as 
follows: 

Article 3. The manufacturers will pay 
| the tax on factory price, based on the 
| following quotas: 
| 1. Packages of cigarettes, priced at $0.03, 
| $0.0125; 2, packages of cigarettes, priced 
}at $0.06, $0.02; 3, packages of cigarettes, 
priced at $0.10, $0.035; 4, packages of 
cigarettes, priced at $0.15, $0.6; 5, pack- 
ages of cigarettes, priced at $0.20, $0.09. 
| For each increase of five centavos more 
|than the foregoing price, the quota will 
be increased form $0.09, with $0.0225. 

6. Manufactured tobacco, sifted tobacco, 
finely cut tobacco, tobacco cut especially 
for cigarettes, chewing tobacco and snuff, 





7. Pointed or square cut cigays, 10 per 


| definite conclusions, but on returning to} cent. 


| The importers shall pay on the equiva- 
jlent of the factory price determined in 
conformity with the provisions in force, 
double the quotas fixed for national 
products. 


| The Factory Price 


Article 4. For the purposes of this law, 
there will only be accepted as the factory 
| price, the multiples of five, with the ex- 
| capten of the cases of sections I and II 
of the foregoing article. 

There will only be accepted as the fac- 
| tory price for imported tobacco, multiples 
| of five. 

Article 5. Cigarettes should be wrapped 
in packages with double linings, entirely 
closed, with a maximum gross weight of 
30 grams, to which will be applied the 
respective quotas established in article 3. 

Exceptions to the provisions of the fore- 
going paragraph will be packages of cigar- 
ettes of $0.03, which should have a maxi- 
mum gross weight of 22 grams. 

Transitory: 

Article 1. For the payment of the tax 
on packages of cigarettes with a price 
of three centavos, new stamps will be 
accepted, for packages of six centavos 
those marked with the letter A shall be 
used, and for the packages of those of 


Bu- | 


Scott, chairman of the New Jersey High- | 


clared, but the establishment of a revolv- | 
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Senator Bratton 


Favors Holiday 
Tn Naval Building 


Approves Five-year Proposal 
For Suspension Provided 
Majority of Other Leading 
Nations Join Program 


Santa Fe, N. M., Sept. 21.—Senator Sam 
G. Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, ap- 
proves the five-year naval holiday recently 
sugg‘sted by Senator William E. Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, provided other nations 
will join the program, accérding to a 
statement issued here by Senator Brat- 
ton. The statement follows in full text: 

It is my belief that,we should lend full 
support to the proposed five-year arma- 
ment holiday if a substantial majority of 
the dominant nations joih. 


Sees Tremendous Saving 


Such a suspension of activities would 
mean an unusuai saving of a tremendous 
sum of money, and we must economize in 
government expenditures. 


Aside from outlays for construction of 
highways and public buildings, the Na- 
tion must, thrcugh rigid economy, retrench 
in expenditures. 


I favor an expansion in construction 
of highways and public buildings, 
cause, in that way, employment can be 
furnished many thousands of workers, but 
otherwise, every reasonable saving must 
| be effected in our national expenses. The 
| armament proposal would effect an enor- 
mous contribution in that behalf. So, I 
think we should participate to the full, 
if other nations will join. 


Favors Majority Agreement 

I oppose our participation, however, un- 
less a substantial majority of the domi- 
nant powers act in concert with respect 
thereto, thus binding all alike and elimi- 
nating all elements of danger to national 
security, because I am wholly unwilling 
that we suspend or even curtail substan- 
tially our program of new construction 
and replacements, while other nations go 
forward with ,their respective programs. 

We can not afford, even through the al- 
lurement of economy, to render ourselves 
defenseless, but if other nations will con- 
cert with us, as herein suggested, it is a 
good thing and should receive our sup- 
port. 


Rural High School Defects 
Delay National Education 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sciences and vocational training (stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, the trades, etc.) are 
mow much in vogue. But the average 
small high school is deficient in science 
courses and is generally without any vo- 
cational work to offer. 

Limited in funds and teaching force, it 
can stick only to type class organization 
and methods. Extra-curriculum work, 
sports, dramatics, the school paper, all 
of which play large and necessary roles 
in city secondary school life as lessons, 
must often be omitted, 

Remedies to the serious situation of- 
fered by the Federal Office of Education 
are: First, the careful study by each State 
of its rural school situation; second, co- 
cperation among all Government and so- 
cial agencies with a view to school con- 


solidation, the conversion of some small 
senior high schools into junior high 
schools, and, third, the employment at 


good salaries of teachers who are experts 
in special subjects, to cover several schools 
in a district, or the wide use of corre- 
spondence courses under competent super- 
vision. 


with the values which are indicated by 
the regulating provisions. 

Article 2. When the present Decree be- 
comes effective, the Ministry of Finance 
will check, after declaration of the tax- 
payers, the amount which they have on 
hand, of stamps or stamps marked with 
the letter A, in order to exact payment 
of the excess of the resulting value 
thereof, according to the provisions of the 
foregoing Article. 

Article 3. ‘she Becree of the 31st of 
July of the present year which modified 
the quotas of Article 3 of the law, is 
herewith annulled. 


be# 






+e 


a 


Article 4. The present Decree will be- 
come effectivy on the Ist of next Sep-, 


tember. 
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President Asks 


AvtHorizep STATEMENTS Onty ARE PRESENTED Herrin, Brine 








| Bri tish-A merican 
, ; Radio Is Extended 
Legion to Resist pric supension 


rtial Suspension of Gold 
Payments Brings About 


Treasury Drains ce a i 





“haa atiaeicomion To take care of the necessity for greatly 

- ‘ y - increased radio. service between the 
Veterans’ Legislation or Any United States and England, because of 
4 “| Great Britain’s partial suspension of gold 

Other Project to Increase payments, the Federal Radio Commission 


. z / r Sept. 21 granted the American Telephone | 
Expenditures W ould De “ and Telegraph Company permission to use 


~ = for this service frequencies now allocated 
r » Ee 7 ¢ 7 . : 7 
lay Re covery, He Says to South American service, it was stated 
__ orally at the Commission. 
[Continued from Page 1.] The following information was fur- 
branch of Government, yet the essential Mished: 


ae : ae 2 The company will be allowed to use thes 
services must be maintained. These Ob- | frequencies until Oct. 1. Without Rage 
viously, include continued provision for! ditional channels thus made available, the 
our disabled veterans and the continu- American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
ation of our present programs of work for Pany told the Commission they be unable 

to handle the vastly increased radio traf- 


the unemployed and aids to agriculture. fic between the two countries brought 


¢ 
Increases Burdens about as a result of the situation in Eng- 


Whatever the arguments made, do not land ‘ 
: iat hes. lacie cm akin eae aaa Should the nged arise for South Ameri- 
pe misie”’ by those who say that we need can service, these same frequencies may 
only to tax .the rich to secure the funds! be temporarily restored for use. Thus, 


we need. We must face the absolute fact| while the South American service is crip- 
: ] j 1av >» restored ;« l 
that the rich can be taxed to the point ae ae be restored should the neces- 
sity az 

of diminishing returns, and still the defi- ee, ae a 
ci‘ in our ordinary and necessary expendi- © ee e 
tures would not be covered even upon a' / etl ities of Lesion 
hasis of the utmost economy. Make no oD 

. . eye e 
mistake; in these circumstances it is those A i | ‘ - R 7 r d 
who work in the fields, at the bench and . uxXI lary c\ ewe 
desk who would be forced to carry an ‘ ™ 
added burden for every added cent to our B r S 2 ti ens P; r 
expenditures. y \ e€¢ re al V ay ne 

Whatever the deficit may be and in ¥ e ¢ 

whatever manner it may ultimately be 


met, every additional exper re placed Acting Secretary of War Ad- 
upon our Government in this emergency ¢ 





magnifies itself out of all proportion into dresses Convention at An- 
intolerable pressures. Whether it is by " . . 

taxation or by loans, either loans or taxes nual Session Being Held 
beyond the very minimum necessities of I De * - 
Government will drain the resources of in- n etroit 


dustry and commerce and in turn will in- - - 
crease unemployment. Such action can America’s safety is assured so long as 
easily defeat our hopes, our plans.and our) the spirit that permeated American wo- 
best efforts for the recovery of our coun-| manhood in 1917 and 1918 continues to} 
try and so indefinitely delay the return animate the people of this country, the | 
of prosperity and employment. Acting Secretary of War, Col. Frederick 
‘ bloc ca H. Payne, told the American Legion Aux- 
Risk National Stability iliary in an address at their annual con- 
vention in Detroit, Mich., on Sept. 21. 
Secretary Payne described that spirit 
as a patriotic willingness to sacrifice all 
for the ultimate good of the Nation and 
its people, and said that no element of 
the country’s citizenry had done more to 
foster that spirit in the past or is better 
equipped to do so in the future than the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American Le- 
Z10h, 
The address, in full text, follows: 
Standing before you today, my thoughts 





We can carry our present expenditures 
without jeopardy to national stability. We) 
can carry no more without grave risks. The 
imperative moment has come when in- 
crease in Government expenditures must 
be avoided, whether it be ill-considered 
hasty, or uninformed legislation of any 
kind, or whether it be for new services, 
meritorious in themselves, any alternative 
will strike down the earnest efforts of the 
citizenry of our Nation to start us back 
upon the economic paths to which we must 
“return if we and our children are to have " Sater eC meeraraas vat © : ; . 
the destiny which everyone has the right a i “eae . oe pe Fae ae 
to hope and heart to give to them. f im the Sabian’: 


: of American womanhood 
ring the ast week your national ,,...., : = 
During the p ; reat trial of 1917-1918 iin I see you 
peace-time 







jcommander and the members of the ; 


aking over the traditi 
Legion’s employment ,committee came to P ‘ tradilione 








. - tasks of men and carrying . si- 
en aioe te the Mation the cam |" OF al 1 arrying on the busi 
: S acakeek esl - ang less of life, while loved ones march forth 
bined strength of your million men andj, 4, wwple in a struggle with death, I 
four 10,000 posts to help in relief over! .° Peg SS  eBe NW) Sas a 
your 10,0 } } you in station and cantonment, courage- 


the Winter. I here accept that offer with “ : . 
3 ously bidding wel i <haki 
the thanks of the Nation in the fine spirit ~-"", 7 16 ewell to men in khaki 
{ 3 and blue. I recall you as sisters of merc} 
in which it was submitted. But there is to- | Qve- jere and he tenn atta Sam 
ih Gaetan arekher aervine tb -Ocr onthe er here and on the torn battlefields of 
: 5 : France, giving aid and succor to the sick 
try, that is the determined opposition and wounded. A hon aaa 
by you to additional demands upon the 35 inspiring rol eae Petes played 
Nation until we have won this war against)“, ee A: oases son te flational crisis. 
world depression In those years you experienced the ut- 
SIU, most demands of the duties and responsi- 
Includes Other Projects bilities of citizenship, and out of the 


I am not speaking alone of veterans’ World War you emerged stronger in power 





f 





fegislation which has been urged for ac- and greater in influence than ever before. | 


tion at this convention, but I am speaking It is no mere coincidence that you came 
equally of demands for every other project to the full power of the ballot almost 
proposed in the country which would re- Simultaneously with the end of the World 
quire increased Federal expenditures. War. And perhaps, it is no mere coinci- 
It is an attitude and action toward the dence that the most far-reaching and 
whole field of Government expenditures iMtelligent policy of national preparedness 
that is before us. The first stone in the ever adopted by this country found its 
foundation of stability and recovery, both Way into our Federal statutes shorily after 
at home and in the world, is the stability the women of this country got the full 
of the Government of the United States, | ght to vote 
It is my purpose to maintain that stability,) You, who came into close contact with 
and I invite you to enlist in that fight. the ravages and after effects of the World 
The country’s need of this service is second War, need hardly be told of the necessity 
only to war. for adequate preparedness for emergency 
I invite you to study the relation of their Before this body, the cause of national 
governmental finance to the daily wel- defense requires no advocate. As a Na- 
fare and security of every man, woman and ton, we are devoutly hopeful that peace- 
child in the history of Europe during ful counsel may forever succeed in set- 
the past six month alone. It is for us to tling international dispute, and certainly 
observe these lessons and to be helpful, we harbo no thought of aggression 
but our first duty is to the peopie of against any other people. But we are 
the United States Nothing would determined that a possible emergency of 
give a greater glow of confidence to our the future shall not find us so pitifully 
country today than your enlistment and unprepared to meet it as we were in 1917 
the vigorous support you can bring to this The War Department, in whose hands 
effort to prevent additional burden on the the citizens of country have placed 
Government from any quarter whatso- the responsibility for carrving out the 
ever. laws affecting the land defense, should 
‘ : ; always stand ready to account for its 
Urges Cooperation stewardship. I am here today as the De- 
You would not have the President of partment’s re presentative to point out 
the United States plead with any citizen some of the progress made during the 
or any group of citizens for any course of past 10 years 
action, I make no pleas to you, but you First and foremost there has been de- 
would have your President point out the veloped a system that binds the Regular 
path of service in this Nation. That Army, the National Guard, and the Or- 
I am doing now. My mind goes ganized Reserves into a modest but effi- 
back to the days of the war where you cient bulwark of defense. Among thes« 
and I served in our appointed tasks. At three components of our Army, I see a 
the end of those ye Ss of heartsickness constantly increasing spirit of mutual 
over the misery of it all, when the peace helpfuiness and understanding 
came, you and I knew that the wounds We have taken our small Regular Army 
of the world were unhealed and that there oyt of its one-time isolation and brought 
would be further emergencies still before | it into intimate contact with the Amer- 
our country and the world when seif-) eqn public. Seventy-five years ago our 
denial and courageous service must be soldiers were known onlv to the pioneers 
given of this and other frontier regions, where 
Your organization was born at that time the depredations of the savage made nec- 
and dedicated to that oop atts by the very | essary a combination of civil and military 
preamble to its constit ition. No man Ce effort to effect tl winning of the West 
doubt the character and idealism of men Today the indus centers of the East 
ho have gone into the trenches in de- 41, as well acquainted with the Army as 
‘fense of their country. I have that faith 
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This is an emergency and are the! © the frontiersmen of times gone by 
§ 1S a TAGS ss rae ey 6. | Almost all of s great change has taken 
times for service to which pu ince 1917 very ti ft 
full heart and purpose and not ee ee 
é é Irpos aD ry has its annual Citizens’ Military 
retard the return of the days we Camp. The American Legion 
know are ahead of your country and mine sap aratit th 1 





With the guidance of the Almighty God i as a eee 
with the same faith, courage and self , _ MEEPS, ARG SAS ABOUR SEE. 
sacrifice with which vou. backed by the! Dave all served to bring a knowledge of 
N er cients ie y, the soldier, and often the soldier himself, 
Nation, won victory 14 years ago, so § Ec ecari mavan ‘ noun attain tn) Sie 
we win victory toda. C y community Stz n the 

; r Union The Army has become part and 
parcel of the people whom it must serve 
in peace and in war 











President Congratulated 
President Hoover has received a nur 





of messages of eongratu on on h We have increased the opportunities for 

: "a ae I enlisted per \e] f os ae tes 
dress earlier in the day before the annual the enlisted personnel of the Regular 
convention of the American Legion at Army. We offer them schools to improve 


Detroit in which he made a plea for vet- their minds and 0 develop their talent 
erans to withhold all demands on the Goy- f0r both ci jous, fae miliary  citias. 
ernment during the depression, it was We have encout aged their instruction and 
stated orally Sept. 21 av the White House, have opened the doors of West Point to 
The messages were from various parts of Suitable candidates among them, in the 
the country and while none of them were Corps of Cadets today are literally scores 
; described as of 0f Young men who began their military 

careers as soldiers in the ranks of 
d in the National Guard 


Regular Army 

. os We strive to keep pace with modern 
R ar Admiral Fiske Asks developmenis. The ann has gone a long 
‘ Way in,invention and experiment in the 
Review of Patent (ase past decade Our hight efficient Air 
; Corps, our experiments with mechanized 
_Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. forces, our st in the field of radio aan 
N., retired, filed with the Supreme the ineering offer sufficient 
Court of the United States on Sept. 21 evidence of a War Department and an 
@ petition seeking that court's review of Army which are on their toes, trying to 
the decision holding his patent, No, 1032- live up to the confidence that you have 

394 for a “torpedoplane” invalid and deny- placed in their ability : 
ing his claim of infringement by the But national defense, you must also re- 
Department of the Navy ; member, is a state of mind. You recognize 
The invention is claimed to be “a union it as the spirit that permeated all your 
of the torpedo and airplane,” Admiral actions in 1917-1918—that patriotic willing- 
Fiske claims in his petition to have been ness to sacrifice all for the ultimate good 


the first to effectively provide a means for of our Nation and our people. So long as 
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made public, they were all 
a “commendatory” nature 

















realm of 




















ischarging torpedoes from airplanes that s it continues to animate our peo- 
The Court of Appeals of the District ple, the safety of America is assure d. No 
of Columbia held the patent invalid for element of o1 citizenry has done more 


inoperagiveness, and further ruled that) to foster that spirit in the past, or is better 


there was a license in the Government) cquipped to do so in the future, than the 
to use the device. The case was docketed;Women’s Auxiliary of the 
under the title of Fiske v. Moffett, No. 396, Legion. 
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PROGRESS OF WORK AT SITE OF HOOVER DAM | Loan Regulations — Lower Salaries 





| Northwest, where loans are being made | 
|for feed for sheep, cattle and _ horses, 


a 


ded 
eee For Members of 


Farmers in Drought Areas of | 


Northwest May Get Federal | Congress Urged 


Funds to Feed Hogs 





Regulations govefning Federal loans to Representatives Wood and 


| farmers in the northwestern drought area 


have been amended to permit loans for| r¢ Sav Reduction 
feeding hogs, in addition to sheep, cattle | Treadw ay a) 


and horses, the Department of Agriculture Should Be Effected for 
announced Sept. 21. The announcement | 
follows in full text: | Governmental Economy 


Farmers in parts of eight States of the as 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
may now borrow Federal money for the firm, or corporation. It is doing this at 


| purchase of feed for brood sows, accord-| the present time and there appears to be 
| ing to an amendment to regulations signed no prospect of an immediate change in 


today by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. | this condition. ; : 

The amendment authorizes loans for the| _One of two courses is open. Either the 

purchase of feed for not to exceed 10| Government must borrow money on its 

brood sows for six months. The limit is| credit or increase its income by taxation. 

75 cents per month. The first method is less painful as it 
The amendment is to the regulation | Postpones the day of settlement and per- 

dated Aug. 29, 1931, governing loans to| haps the burden on to another generation. 

farmers in the drought and/or hail-| The second method is the wisest and most 

stricken regions of North Dakota, South | business-like. : 

Dakota, Montana, Utah, Washington, Ne-| Those who are best informed tell us 


| braska, Idaho and Wyoming. ;that the slump in receipts is temporary. 


socgauieaabon |In the hope that this prophecy is acurate, 

e x |I favor and shall probably introduce at 
| ;the opening of Congress a resolution to 
Various Comments increase for one year certain income tax 
|rates. In so doing I shall be foliowing 














The walls—2,000 feet high in some places—of the Black Canyon of the Colorado River near the site of the 
projected Hoover Dam are being blasted, tunneled and chiseled into holes, in constructing the huge tunnels into 
which the waters of the river are to be diverted until the Dam is finally ready for s 
forms and roadways are being built into the solid rock. 
which big conveyors move material and men; also tem 
Chalk marks along the sides of the walls mar 
be created by the proposed dam. 





rvice, and landing plat- 
Cables have been river along 
rary bridges have been constructed for foot and motor 
the estimated line of the shore of the lake that will 
The upper view is of a blasting operation from above the outlets which are 
being built for the Nevada tunnels, with a small bridge across the river in the foreground; below, to the left, is 
shown the work in progress at the outlet of these diversion tunnels; and on the right is shown the stage of con- 
struction of the presedimentation basin and water supply intake, which is part of the water supply system of 


Boulder City, headquarters for the construction operations. 


stretched across the 


State Department Terms 
Chinese Situation Serious /1 mean the United States particularly.|“Practice what you preach.” Therefore, 


Em ployment of Civil Action in Cases 
Of Prohibition Violation Is Restricted, 


[Continued from Page 1.| 7 
tary Stimson stated, among them the Nine|if taken by any other country for Great | its members, thus saving the Government 
Power Treaty ratified in 1922 by the United| Britain's influence is world-wide finan- | $1,062,000 per annum. tt 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, | cially. | If a careful estimate of the additional 
Portugal, The Netherlands, Belgium, and “The bankers of Great Britain were | revenues which could be derived from the 
tis treaty provides! more instrumental in putting the world | increased surtaxes and the economies 
that the “contracting parties, other than|on a gold standard than any other coun- likely to be practiced by Congress in mak- 
China, agree to respect the sovereignity,| try and it is highly significant that it is|'9& appropriations should indicate that 
independence, ana territorial and admin-| Great Britain that finds it necessary to | Still further receipts are needed, there 
provide full-| back away from the gold standard. , are several possibilities of obtaining them 

opportunity} “Congress in the near future will find it without seriously affecting individuals or 
to China to develop and maintain for her- | necessary to take some action on this sub- | !Mterfering with business capital. I do 


Successful Criminal Prosecution Generally More Effective, 


Director Says in New Instructions to Agents Article 1 of 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
* while the deputies there “seem 
problems.” 
in the States which he has just 
moonshine 


istrative integrity of China; 


gest to the United States Attorney that 
and most unembarrassed 


such suit be dismissed. 
where criminal 
have resulted in an acquittal, the same 
procedure should be followed. 

Where a criminal case has terminated 
through an inconclusive action such as a 
nolle prosequi, it does not appear that the 
assertion and enforcement 
is affected, but 
with the same, or the compromise thereof, 
advice should be 
States Attorney 


proceedings 


the problem is largely with smuggling. 
More Cases Made 
more cases 
the Federal courts by Federal agents dur- 
ing the month of August this year than 
during the same month last year, he ex- 
plained, adding that there were 800 more 


proceeding 


the United 


nue Act of 1921 has also been held to be| Will come to a double sti 
in the nature of a penalty by the Supreme | think the whole world will 

Courtin the Case of Regal Drug Corpora- | Senator Walsh 
tion v. Wardell, 260 U. S. 386 
portant to note, however, that 


|Procedure in Cases 


Where Action Is Pending 


2, Where Criminal Proceedings Are Still 
Pending. In cases where criminal proceed- 
ings under the National Prohibition Act 
are pending, no demannds for penalties, or 
nature of penalties, 
be made unless specifically authorized by 
the United States Attorney in charge of 
In any case 
falling within this classification, no com- 
should be entertained or 
recommended for acceptance without the 
approval of the United States Attorney. 
In every case where offers in compromise 
have been accepted and it is known or 
| ascertained that 

is pending based on the same facts, the 
United States Attorney should be advised 
and his attention invited to the LaFranca 
the rule laid down 
States v. Chouteau et al., 102 U. S. 603. 
In connection with the foregoing, it should 
be borne in mind that the primary object 
of the Bureau is effective enforcement of 
Generally speaking, success- 
prosecution will 
the end desired more effectively than as- 
liability which the 


he said were 
those cases which 
the State courts by 
constitute one angle of 
“In this latter group 


, and he said that 


the rule laid down and 
“State cooperation.” 


to the State courts for prose- prosecution. 


State courts collect 
being put 
in the prosecution.” 
practiced in the smaller cases, he added, 
the State 


spirits and wine are examples of 


promise offer See United States 


Usually this is only 


(the Waterloo Distilling Representative Kelly 
. rele > t 5 ract : 
courts welcome this practice criminal action 
with respect 
bond cases, 


of sureties 


igents Said notice will 


To Have Justified Selves 


Additional 


in United | consideration. 


cases made the courts by 


hibition age manufacturers 
prohibition i ’ 

was expected due to the fact that 500 new 
prohibition. 
increasing 8. ss 
“I feel that accomplish 
case must 
compromise 
transmitted to Washington. 
is attached 


3 accompany 
he commented. may impose. 
3. Where Criminal Proceedings are Con- 
In every case where the facts 
indicate that criminal prosecution may be 
instituted no demands for the double taxes 
and penalties provided in section 35, or 
any other penalties and taxes in the na- 
ture of penalties, shall be made except 
of the United States 
Furthermore, no offers in com- 
promise should be entertained or recom- 
mended for acceptance in cases embraced 
by this classification except with the ex- 
pressed consent of the United States At- 
Possibility of collecting civil pen- 
alties should be secondary to successful 
criminal prosecution. 

4. Where No Criminal Proceedings Are 
t Where advice has been 
received from the United States Attorney 
that criminal prosecution will not be in- 
stituted, and the facts and evidence war- 
rant, demands for payment of civil lia- 
bilities shall issue, certifications for suit 
may be made when proper, and compro- 
mise of any civil liabilities in cases of this 
classification may be affected as hereto- 
fore. Cases should be examined at periodic 
intervals of six months to determine if any 
decision has been reached respecting the 
noninstitution 


and. where the United States Attorney has 


l order rela- 
tive to demands for payment of civil lia- 





templated : a a conference of the leading nations look- 


the ing to concerted action dealing with this 
taxes and penalties for the guidance of problem. The question concerns the| 
be | United States vitally, for at present sev- 
determination | eral of the countries which formerly have 
Bureau Of' been our best customers are unable to 


Administrators and Others classifying 
‘elegraphic instructions were 


, 1931, to sus- 


Prohibition 
Conc erned 
given under date of Feb. 
immediately 
penalties and compromises thereof 
pending further instructions 
was ordered following a decision rendered 


concerned. The procedure 


of taxes is to be made 
Prohibition, 
Proeedure Outlined 


In Determining Taxes 
The field office 
tax, filling out 


This action is as follows 


section 5 of 
Nillis-Car e 
cone tee ae the original and 
alties, is punitive in character and barred 
by a prior conviction of the defendant 
for a criminal offense involving the same 
transactions. 


Contemplated: 


decision certain 


per attached model. 
should be as concise as possible, but 
should be omitted 

conclusions, they concealed. Had it not been for the 


civil liabilities arising under the Prohibi- 
tion and Internal Revenue laws as will be 
Such instructions must 
necessarily be somewhat general in char- 
not possible at this time to 
anticipate all the situations and problems 


should be stated. 

(2) The Washington office will forward taking steps to stabilize the economic con- | . 
one original and one duplicate assessment ditions of Europe and later in England the | HOTEL 
card, Form 6981A, together with the ab-| greatest panic that the world has ever 


stract of facts and letter of transmittal, to known would be upon us. The people 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue , would never realize the importance of the Bs 
thing that President Hoover has done to _ e 
herein | stabilize world conditions. : Fitth Avenue... New Yerk 
stated, assertion of penalties will be made “England must now get a new monetary - 


letters| unit and it is going to be in inflated and 
for penalties in cases where true tax as-| depreciated money for a time at least. 
be This should afford temporary relief to 
office has England and her provinces. England must 
signified approval of the basis of tax as- realize that her expenditures to lead the 


proceedings, 
be discussed 

Proceedings 
Where criminal proceedings 
under the National Prohibition Act have 
resulted in conviction or a plea of guilty 
has been entered, no assertion of liability 


classifications 


should be made concerning the status of 


Terminated R. M. Estes. 


) conditions 
General Instructions: The instructions 
herein given relative to the procedure to 
be followed in the event of criminal prose- 
cution apply only to such prosecution in 
the Federal! courts. 


as heretofore except that demand 


taxes which are in the nature of penalties, 
the Washington 
instructions 
penalties and taxes in the nature of penal- 

The taxes specifically dealt with in 
the LaFranca case held to be taxes in 
the nature of penalties, it will be noted, 
are those arising under section 35, title 2 
; Prohibition Act. 
( differential tax imposed under the Reve-| Attorney General. 


same parties and transactions included in 
prosecution. 
which have been issued within the scope 
instruction should be withdrawn 
|In the event that suit has been instituted 


(4) Claims for refund or abatement will her condition. Now is the time for a five- 
be handled by the Washington office. 
A. W. W. Woodcock, Director of Prohi-| for the next Congress to carry out the 


American | nature of penalties embraced within this 
instruction, the Administrator should sug- 


Approved: G. A. Youngquist, Assistant| know the results of the economic situa- 


* | e ‘ : 
the precedent established by Congress in 
Given on Suspension reducing certain income tax rates for the 
calendar year 1929. 


That reduction, which was in effect for 
Of Gold Standard one year only, was recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, favorably re- 


ported by the House Committee on Ways 


. i . ‘ ss jon clea and Means, and promptly adopted by the 
Senators and Re prese nta- House upon assembling in December, 1929. 


swaa we a J; ro The reason for the 1929 reduction was 
lives Express Views on the fact that the Government's receipts 


/ i ie e > of |from income taxes and other sources ex- 
Action by Governme nt i eee the amount estimated by the 
| Great Britain Treasury. It was deemed wise, however, to 

ae ae make a temporary reduction rather than 


to write the reduced rates into permanent 
\Continued from Page 1.| law. . 


be thrown off. As the result the world| Today the situation is reversed. Receipts 
may experience a period of artificial in-| are less than estimated by the Treasury, 
flation. This also means dislocation of |2%4 our expenditures far exceed the re- 


\ c iN] ceipts. Why not, therefore, follow the 
|national exchanges. Naturally, there will | precedent of 1929 and provide a tempo- 


be a great deal of liquidation following in rary increase in receipts. 
lits wake. After the unusual developments | Temporary Action ; 
| abroad, England's action is no surprise. I My suggestion is for a temporary in- 


i " -j i crease in surtax rates on individual in- 
think our leaders are making a mistake comes. fm the 1096 and 4608 laws Guuee 
| to develop the minor phase of panic cause {js no surtax bracket higher than 20 per 
and panic remedy, namely debts and/cent on incomes of over $100,000. In the 
reparations.” | oe law the maximum at renee 

. |40 per cent on incomes of over $500, . 
Senator Brookhart «| In the 1921 act the maximum surtax was 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa: “I|59 per cent on incomes of over $200,000. 
think this action of the British Govern-|Those were emergency rates designed to 
|ment is the beginning of the end of the | cover our war indebtedness. 

ld standard for tt hole world. I think A similar emergency exists today, due to 
che ateckemtepm obapsclapercadi se the necessity of providing additional funds 
}it is not unlikely that the United States|to meet the current indebtedness of the 
| will establish a stabilized dollar. I think | Government. It is my opinion that the 
ithe dollar could be fixed at a fraction) possessors of enormous incomes should 
of the Nation's wealth and be redeemable | bear a relatively large proportion of the 
|in any commodity at its market value.” | present-day burden. 
| Senator Wheeler I do not suggest a return to the drastic 

Senator Wheeler ‘Dem.), of Montana: rates prescribed by the act of 1921, but 
“The action of Great Britain will give| a schedule of rates somewhere between 
that country a great advantage in trade.| those contained in that law and those 
It is the right attitude for Great Britain|in_ effect at the present time. 
to take and it is an attitude, with all the} It is my opinion that temporary legis- 
advantage that it gives in the silver coun-| lation of this character, combined with 
tries, that the United States should follow. | the strictest economy in governmental ex- 

“Not only Great Britain but the world | Penditures, will enable the Treasury to 
at large has got to change from a gold| cease using red ink. ‘ 
| standard and stabilize silver. And by that| I am a firm believer in the old motto, 





It is more significant that this action is| let Congress begin at home by a reduc- 
taken by Great Britain than it would be| tion of $2,000 a year in the salaries of 


self an effective and stable government.” | ject, although I am not predicting that | Ot. however, consider that the sales tax 

Article 7 of the same treaty sprovides| action will come at this present Congress | and gift tax are desirable forms of legis- 
that the contracting parties agree “when- | Today in this country, particularly among | !@tion 
ever a situation arises which in the opinion| the heads of the smaller banks in the an ie an 

the application of | West, we hear talk of need of a double Expansion of Air Mail 

the stipulations of the present treaty and| Standard or of a fluctuating value of | ‘ is 
renders desirable discussion of such appli-| money to meet the fluctuating value of | Doubles Cost to Nation 
cation there shall be full and frank com- , commodities, as suggested by Prof. Irving 
munication between the powers.’ 


Fisher, of Yale tinited Shel [Continued from Page 1.| 
“ 4 , otates 5 
I think ultimately ~~ oe and 1/0. individual foreign air mail routes 


not available.” 
Boeing's income from air mail payments 
represented 44.43 per cent of the total ex- 


is im- Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana: “I | penditure while Boeing and American Aire 
the am profoundly hopeful that the situation | ways received 65.65 per cent of the total. 
decision in the LaFranca case it does not jn which Great Britain unfortunately | These companies carried 2,998.917 pounds 
appear that the true taxes are embraced | finds itself involved will induce her states- | of air mail during the six-month period, 
nothing | men to entertain the proposal for an in-|or more than half the total poundage 
in the instructions herein given shall be| ternational conference for the rehabilita- | reported for domestic air lines. 
taken to preclude the assessment and col- tion of silver, toward which they hereto- 
lection of such true taxes. 
The basic production taxes on distilled | find it difficult to conceive why, in view 
such | of the crisis in India, the British govern- | 
One ment should persist in a policy that is 
Ford Coupe Automobile, 272 U.S. 321 and| sinking the people of that country into 
Various Items of Personal Property, etc., v 
United Siates 
Company case), 282 U. S. 577. 
Difficult or complicated questions arising wood. Pa.: “Great Britain’s action calls 
in attention to the vital importance of the 
be | function ‘of money in our entire industrial 
referred to the Bureau at Washington for| and commercial system. It will lead to 
should be) realization of the present situation brought 
referred all cases involving cereal bever-| about by the demonetization of silver in 
which | a number of the eastern countries. With- 
criminal prosecutions for conspiracy have! out a doubt, India and China are suf- 
or may be instituted where civil liability fering from governmental action in de- 
is also involved. 
A statement giving in detail the status “I believe that Congress during the ses- 
of sion will go into this silver question and 
IN that it is possible there may be legislation | 
when enacted for the purpose of stabilizing the 


fore have exhibited so much indifference. | 


greater deptns of penury.” 


Representative Kelly ‘Rep.), of Edge- 


basing the money standard. 


price of silver. I believe there should be 





purchase goods of the United States 


“This tremendously important action of SOPHISTICATES 


the British government apparently means 


the settfng up of public confidence as a 
review and de- basis of commercial transactions rather SPEND SEPTEMBER IN 
assess- than a varying gold standard reserve 
ment card, Form 6981A, in quadruplicate,| whose fluctuations in value affects the NEW YORK 
and will retain one copy a sa record, sub- price of commodities. Out of the = 
two duplicates tion may grow the formulation of a better . : 
to the Washington office with an abstract | standard of value than either gold or Cool, high, bright September days 
of the facts forming the basis of the as- Silver.” , 
sessment, together with a letter addressed Representative Wood 


show New York at its best...en- 


enue R. M. Estes, Washington, D. C., giv- ette, Ind.: “What England has done today 


to Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev-| Representative Wood ‘Rep.), of Lafay- joyed from the residential seclusion 
ing therein the basis of the assessment, as has shown that she has been unfair in her of the St. Regis. Pre-season social 
The abstract of facts representations to us. I believe that some gaieties... gracious service... won- 

no of the economic distress of the world has ee 
and been due to conditions in England which derful cuisine...the famous Roof. By 


action initiated by President Hoover in the day .. suites for social sojourns. 


world in armaments have contributed to 
year naval holiday. It would be a tragedy 


| proposed treaty arrangement until we 





tion and the 1932 armament conference.” 
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Ordinary Test | 
For Protein Is_ 


Held Unreliable 





Bureau of Chemistry An-| 
nounces New Method for 
Determining Nitrogen 
Content of Food Values 





The commonly used method of com- 
puting the amount of protein in foods and 
feeds, by multiplying the percentage of 
nitrogen in the material by 6.25, gives in 
many cases figures which are far from 
correct in a matter which is of great im- 
portance to dieticians, physicians, food 
and feed manufacturers, and others, Dr. 
D. Breese Jones, in charge of the protein 
and nutrition division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, stated in a paper on 
the subject made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Sept. 20. ; 

Dr. Jones presented in his paper figures 
by which the nitorgen content of various 
foods and feeds should be multiplied to 
obtain results “representing the real pro-| 
tein content more closely than those ob- | 
tained by the indiscriminate application 
of the factor 6.25, now in general use. ‘ 

Dr. Jones’ introduction to his paper, his 
summary of it, and the table of factors | 
to be used in computing protein content 
follow in full text: 

Importance Recognized A 

The importance of proteins in the diet is 
so generally recognized as to need here 
no detailed discussion. Both the quantity 
and the quality of protein are matters of 
importance to everyone, particularly to 
dietitians, phvsicians, housewives, school 
and institutional workers, food and feed 
manufacturers, and animal husbandrymen. | 
Unless the diet contains enough protein 
of satisfactory quality proper nutrition will 
not result. An excess of protein, on the | 
other hand, is at least uneconomical, be-| 
cause protein is the most costly of the 
food elements. The percentage of protein 
in a feed largely determines its price.| 
Wheat is now commonly bought on the | 
basis of its protein content. It is, there-| 
fore, desirable to have as accurate knowl-| 
edge as possible of the quantity of pro-| 
tein in various materials 

Proteins have been defined as nitrog- 
enous chemical compounds of great molec- | 
ular weight which give colloidal solu- | 
tions and whicfi on analysis yield amino 
acids as cleavage products. 

Without proteins there can be 1 life. 
They play a predominating role in the life| 
process of every cell. Proteins enter into | 
the construction of nearly all animal tis- 
sues and form the chief constituent of 
many of the body fluids. Aside from their 
role in nutrition, they are connected with} 
many physiological processes 1n health | 
and disease. Serums, toxins, antitoxins, | 
sensitization, immunization, allergy—terms 
familiar in the modern practice of medi- 
cine—are largely interpreted in terms of 
protein. ; 

Fat, carbohydrate, ash, and moisture in 
food materials can be determined with a 
high degree of accuracy, but the method 
used for estimating protein is unsatis- 
factory. The percentages for protein 
given in books and tables showing ed 
composition of foods are merely a form of | 
expressing the total nitrogen, and in | 
many cases are far from representing the | 
correct values for real protein. J 

Investigations on proteins carried on in| 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and 
elsewhere during recent years have yielded 
information regarding the nature and 
composition of the proteins in a large | 
number of different food materials. It is 
the purpose of this circular, in the light | 
of these results, to present some data 
which will contribute to a more accurate 
estimation of the protein content of vari- 
ous foods and feedstuffs. Also some of 





the shortcomings and limitations of our | 


present method of estimating protein are 
pointed out and discussed, so that those 
using the percentages given for protein in 
various materials can do so more intelli- 
gently by making certain allowances. 
Conversion Factors 


The new protein conversion factors pre- 


| greater returns in their business or more 


| colleges, the United States Department of 


Cooperative Program Adopted 
At Conference to Aid Agriculture 


sion Service and Land Grant Colleges 
Two Factors in Building up Farms 


Exten 


The recent conference at Chicago of riculture and of rural living, it is urged | 
in agriculture | that all agencies engaged in this work! 


organizations interested 
should prove beneficial through its pro- | shall meet at regular intervals to discuss 
vision of opportunity for 
leaders to exchange ideas and through| effective ways and means of securing solu- 
the program which it adopted to combat | tions of these problems. 

some of the problems facing the farmer,| It is desirable that such meetings be 
particularly the problems of cooperative| held on a nation-wide basis to consider 


action, Dr. C. W. Warburton, Director of | questions of national importance and in| 


Extension Work of the Department of/ our States and counties to consider State 
Agriculture, siated orally Sept. 21. and local problems. 


Dr. Warburton had just returned from | 


able the following additional information:| one of our organizations and agencies 

James C. Stone, chairman of the Fed-| must take individual responsibility for 
eral Farm Board; the Secretary of Agri-| meeting misleading propaganda and mis- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, and Dr. War-| information with facts and for correctly 
burton were among speakers at the con-| informing the American public of the 
ference who made impromptu talks. 
meeting was attended by representatives | people. 


of land-grant colleges, State directors Of| ne Extension Service of the United 
extension work, cooperative associations, | States Department of Agriculture and the 
and farm organizations, including the} Land Grant Colleges has been an impor- 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which | tant factor in building farm organizations | 
called the conference, and the National} ang in developing better farm practices | 
Grange. ‘and better conditions in our farm homes 

The following resolutions were adopted | and rural communities. Not only has this| 
by the conference: service made a great contribution to the 

In order that American agriculture may welfare of agriculture, but has been of 
enjoy satisfactory economic, social and) untold benefit to the consumers of agricul-| 
educational opportunity, it is agreed that | tural products. 
the first requisite is the complete organ- At no time has the continued service of | 
ization of the farm people in general farm| this agency been more important to the 
organizations, educational project groups! farm people than during the present dis- 
and cooperative associations. tressed economic situation. 

The limiting factor in our efforts to 
attain these objectives is the failure of 
so many farmers to support existing or- 
ganizations. Responsibility for this situa- 
tion must, in great measure, rest upon 
those who have failed to respond to ap- 
peals for united effort. 

It is our belief thta there are in ex- 
istence at the present time, a sufficient 
number of general farm organizations but 
that the need of the hour is for uni- 
versal support of these organizations. 

To assure the most effective organiza- 
tion, we feel that it is necessary that there 
be an adequate extension service, includ- 
ing agricultural extension agent, agricul- 
tural home economics and boys and girls 
club agents employed in each county. 

The services of these extension agents 
shall be free to every farm family of the 
county, however, in the 


require, as never before, counsel and as- 
sistance in meeting changing conditions 
and in improving their economic position. 

The intent of Congress as expressed in| 
the basic extension service law, in pro- 
viding funds to complete the extension 
service program in each State has not yet 
been realized to the full extent. Agricul- 
| ture now insists that in view of the serious 


Departments are rendering, and in order 
to meet the further demands being made 
|upon them, that adequate funds be made 
available by Congress. 





Tennessee Experiments 
On Pig-feeding Costs 


c interest of effi-| The production.of pigs at $4.45 per 100 highway ‘construction awarded in August, 
cient effort, he shall use his influence to, pounds of gain on a wheat ration as com- | $3,636,461. | 
organize farm people in educational proj-| pared with $4.56 for corn-fed pigs has been | ‘ 
ect — _— shall ——- in every | reported as a result of an experiment by | Arizona 
way the adherence of farmers to coop-|the Tennessee Extension Service. There nA 000: 
erative associations and to the existing) were 53 hogs in the experiment. The first | geen paltes ae Dee on Piennere’ ome, 
general farm organizations. lot was fed corn, tankage and mineral mix- | $27,013. 

We recognize that the very basis of | 


ture and the second lot wheat, tankage 
and mineral mixture. The results show 
that it took 6.7 bushels of corn, 36 pounds 
of tankage and 24/100 pounds of mineral 
for each 100 pounds gain on the first lot 
and 6.6 bushels of wheat, 22 pounds tank- 
age, and 6/10 pounds mineral for each 100 
pounds gain on the second lot. 

Figuring corn at 56 cents a_ bushel, 
wheat at 60 cents a bushel, tankage at 
$2.25 per 100 pounds and mineral at $1 
per 100 pounds, the cost per 100-pound 
/gain on the corn-fed pigs was $4.56 and 
the cost on the wheat fed group was $4.45. 
The hogs were self fed in a dry lot. 

The Tennessee Extension Service says 
that if the pigs had had access to a good 
pasture there would probably ‘have been 
an additional saving of 15 per cent on the 


true cooperation is a willingness to give 
personal service and if need be to en- 
dure personal sacrifice for the community 
gain. 

Rural cooperation must mean a rural 
community in which the citizens work to- 
gether for everything that will mean 


happiness in living. 
To teach the principles of true coop- 
eration, all of the forces of the land grant 


Agriculture, Federal Farm Board, general 
farm organizations, teachers of vocational 
education in agriculture, cooperative asso- 
ciations and the rural press should unite 
in portraying to rural people of this coun- 
try the advantages of cooperation. 

To properly coordinate all efforts in the 
interest of improving the condition of ag- 


‘culture, 


Census Tabulation of Native White Population | 
Of Foreign or Mixed Parentage in This Country 


‘T= total number of native white persons in the United States in 1930 who wer 


native white population of foreign or mixed parentage. 


agricultural | the problems of agriculture and determine | 


\ mj} To give proper support to our agricul- | 
the Chicago conference. He made avail- | tural institutions, it is recognized that each 


The | needs, hopes and aspirations of the farm | 


This need is} 
made imperative in that farm people will} 


need for the service which the Extension | 


grain fed.—Issued by Department of Agri- | 


Children’s Clubs 
Sell Eggs at Retail 


New Jersey ‘Four-H’ Boys and | 
Girls Inauguarate Plan 
For Poultry Market 


A plan of New Jersey’s 4-H club boys 
and girls for the retail selling of eggs in | 
cartons has just been inaugurated in New | 
Jersey. The project, the first of its kind 
| in the United States, according to the New 
| Jersey College of Agriculture, is expected 
| to teach the youthful poultry keepers how | 

best to use Government grades in pack- | 


ing and selling eggs at retail, and how, 
to maintain the interior quality of market) 
eggs. | 
eT his move also is expected to aid in, 
developing consumer-confidence in eggs | 
| packed+in accordance with definite grades. | 
Sales will be made on retail routes and 
from roadside stands. Each carton of eggs | 
is sealed with a label, upon which there | 
is printed a guarantee of freshness, a/| 
statement of egg size, a key letter to 
| identify the seller of the eggs, and a state- | 
ment of ‘county and club names.—Issued 
| by the Department of Agriculture. 


| 
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New Con 


ported on a monthly basis and accounts 
for the larger figure for one week in the) 
} month. 

| The total number of projects reported 
| last week was 405 in 44 States, and besides 
State highway construction, include Fed- | 
eral, State, county, and municipal con- 
| struction; school and college construction, 
| bridges, streets, sewers, water supply, hos- 
| pitals, churches, power supply, and other | 
| types of public and semipublic construc- 
| tion, 
A complete list of projects by States) 
| and localities follows: 


a Alabama 


Sylacauga, eretcing post office, $57,560; Bir- 
mingham, paving work, $30,708; various, State 








Arkansas 


| Crittenden County, erecting office building, 
$175,000; Mena, paving 40 blocks, $50,424. 


California 


Buflingam. erecting Mothers’ House and 
Novitiate Convent Building, $175,000; Newport 
Beach, constructing dam, $195,000; Sierra 
Madre, grading, drainage and paving work, 
$35,971; Los Angeles, erecting school, $39,953; 
West Los Angeles, erecting church auditorium, 
| $26,537; Inglewood, constructing storm drain, 


$33,589: Grass Valley, erecting memorial | 
building, $60,000; Mountain. View, erecting 
| clubhouse, $35,000; Redwood City, erecting 
school, $100,000; San Francisco, erecting 
| school and home, $200,000; Wasco, erecting 
| gymnasium, $45,000; various, State highway 


construction awarded in August, $1,663,000. 


Colorado 


| Colorada Springs, trenching, laying pipe 
} line and tunnel work, $129,440; various, State 


e of foreign or mixed parentage was 25,- 


361,186, it was disclosed Sept. 21 by the Census Bureau in making public 1930 census statistics classifying this country’s 


’ ; (The Bureau's statement was printed in the issue of Sept. 21.) 
Bureau's tabulation, by country of birth of parents, by divisions, States and sections, follows: 


The 


| Taste 2.—NATIVE WHITE POPULATION OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE, BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF 
















































































































































































































































































PARENTS, BY DIVISIONS, STATES, AND SECTIONS: 1930 





































































































































sented in this circular are based upon the ‘ 

most reliable information available regard- {Classified according to country of birth of father, except where the father is native and the mother foreign born, and then according to country of birth of mother} 
ing the nature and —— ” | aN ae 

proteins in the materials concerned. Al- otal jj Great Norway 

though it is realized that their use will native || Britain) trish ISweden, Crecho 

not ites values which will express the FAHY. AND, Sth ER * po aa woe. Free and =|Germany| Poland | slova- Russia Lith Greece! Italy | Canade All other 
quantity of protein in the different food mixed ern | State oo. kia con 
materials with absolute accuracy, it is parentage Ireland 

believed that they will give values rep-| eemeneme gums a a a ac Net tp al 

resenting the real protein content more | United States. ...... 25, 961, 186||2, 952, 48612, 341, 712/12, 069, 367 

closely than those obtained by the indis-| Ggocrarnic pivisions: aa ee pear ae ce eal eS eee ee 

criminate application of the factor 6.25,| New England.........| 3,063,721| 379,701| 632,261. 104,727} 116,019] 225, 611| 26, 482 828, 534| 190, 554 
now in general use. How these factors are|  giddle Atlantic 8, 453, 164) 987,662} 931,923] 182,671) 1,201,505} 933,072) 341, 045; 244, 148) 473, 230 
to be applied must be left to the discre-~| Yast North Central...| 6,553, 164)] 618,111] 387,375| 504, 158] 1,937, 086 . oan O05 
tion of those who wish to use them in| — West North Central...| 3, 266,727|| 263,801] 190,569] $30, 280] 1,054,013] 72, 552| 121, 488 10, 304) 27, 801 38, 064 
their own particular fields. South Atlantic... 632, 638! 100,695! 60,521] 16,372} 150, 102] 46, 204| 13, 968) 8, 500] 3, 440 62, 840 

The method used for estimating protein Fast South Central... 195,012) 30,507 24,636 4.9581 72.52s| 3.4761 1. 357 . : , 

: 7 pil fast § ee° O12) , 6 24, 98 72, § 3, 47 957 1, 622) 785 21, 674 
in foods and feeds by multiplying the} west south Central... 576,469! 67,149) 34,859] 26,967] 196, 50)| 14,152) 42, 421 2,083] 1, 540) 78, 4 
percentage of nitrogen by the conversion) yy oi ntain 715, 417\| 177,213] 44,808] 130,508! 107, 745| 7,489] 9, 830 2,141) 17,938 = 
factor 6.25 gives in many cases figures | Pacific 1, 904, 874) 327, 647 144, 760 268, 717 338, 790 24, 883 15,247 i 
which are far from representing the led ne uALa a Ss eran eee ees i. [ a Ae 5, 
; “ tas is nal pw ENG r sa =|] = =|] eae 

Bitte ca tao cacumptions: neither of which | MélNtcwmnw.-.- 170,572) 15,837) 12,103] 5,444) 2,082) 3.200) 87 1140 ca 
is necessarily correct: namely, that all the| New Hampshire 142, 252], 14,176) 14,485) 3, 128 2,906} 6, 405 208) 1,862} 1,254) 3, 171 5, 004 
nitrogen in food material is protein nitro-| Yermont.-.--.. 81,814), 10, 1668, 702) 1,83 1,711] 3,028) 351 1,013} 180 2.713 

d that all roteins contain 16 per | Massachusetts... ... ee--| 1,708, 506)) 216,241) 358,541] 55, 828 49, 504 115,621) 4,843 198 111 
sent Spateheee wane naturally oecretae Rhode Island........-- 205, 339) 53, 82}) 41,016) 9, 098 7,000) 13, 685 422 27, 832 
nitrogenous substances contain nonprotein Epaseniats aad 656, 238 aa 97,414) 20,411) 52,816} 84, 546] 20, 271 13, 339] 1, 128 2, 6 
nitrogen. The nitrogen content of more IDDLE ATLANTIC: ° 
than 121 different sretelne isolated from| New York...-----++--- 4, 484, 798) 414,514) $61, 519) 109,882) 682, 879) | 428, 568] | 68, 460 67, 466) 8, 250) 238, 401 
plant and animal sources is given. In| New Jersey. seaeeeeeeee 1, 413, 239) 177,747) 147,318} 34, 069) 232,307) 160,135) 48, 548 39,903) 3,474 86, 534 
these proteins the nitrogen content ranges | _ Pennsylvania.....- s---| 2,555, 127}) 395,401) 223,086) 38,720) 376,619] 349, 369] 224, 037 47, 617| 57, 906 98, 304 
from 13 per cent to more than 19 per cent. | East NortH CENTRAL: net 

Protein Content | Obio..-.--+------ 1, 361, 674 167, 232) 86,543) 19,690) 413,217] 111, 115) 115, 960 55, 414) 46, 011 103, 404 

The magnitude of errors, arising from;  niana 375, 258}) 40, 238) 26,890) 13,337) 156, 368), 34, 134) 13, 178 9,998] 7, 433) 35, 087 
the use of wrong conversion factors in|  linois.-..- 2, 279, 213) 198, 268) 187,751) 229,729) 604, 021) 397, 825) 122, 930 20, 843) 33, 998 133, 364 
estimating the protein content of foods Michigan... 1, 445, 865) 154,575) 49,247) 73,885] 283, 540] 201,306] 26, 956 21, 246) 17, 024 186, 366 
is illustrated by citing the figures for a Wisconsin... ~---] 1,091, 154) 57,798) 36; 044) 167,498) 479,031) 96, 896) 39, 570 74, 034 
number of foods. The chief proteins in| Wst Norta Centrat: I 
most of our common food materials have Minnesota... 1,036, 363) 46,015} 38,398] 408, 889] 267, 792) 33, 896) 29, 623 2, 578] 16, 026) 78, 326 
been isolated, and the percentage of 585, 109]} 68,862) 43,013) 117,552) 233,762] 2, 718) 22, 859) 473] 2, 408 51, 165 
nitrogen in these proteins is definitely Missouri... 473, 159|| 50,784) 48,617| 15,170) 220,649) 12, 846) 8, 666) 3,225} 2,990 37, 960 
known. On the basis of this knowledge, North Dakota..--. eee: 309, 473]| 10,300} 5, 471] 122,196] 44, 431 5,523] 5, 660) 2,102) = 545) 16, 961 
special nitrogen conversion factors have South Dakota. ° 228, 427) 14, 928) 8,347) 72, 590) 61, 598; 1,939} 8, 061 512 342) 17, 440 
been calculated for certain foodstuffs con- Nebraska... ..------+-- 364, 507) 31,035) 18,552} 65,110) 135,788) 11,734) 37, 718 703) 1,089 15, 768 
cerning the proteins of which sufficient Kansas ....-..--------- 269, 689|} 41,877) 18,171) 28, 782 89, 996) 3,896) 8,901 711] 4,3) 20, 444 
is known to justify the use of special! SovTH ATLANTIC: | 
factors. These foods include some of the | Delaware...4...------- 33, 785) 6, 457 4,811 612 4, 101 5, 985 196 194 3 1,087 
more important cereal grains, oilseeds and Maryland............. 219, 281|| 23,074) 19,476] 2,844) 75,967) 23,818) 6, 131 1, 524 282) 8,144 
nuts, leguminus seeds, and substances of District of Columbia... 61, 555) 10,855) 11, 779} 1, 837 12, 3 1, 794 268 293 57 3, 888 
animal origin. b OPM A a ceccenssetaxs 53,882) 12,443) 5,393} 1,964) 10,454] 1,784], 714 834] 100) 5,271 

Although it is not claimed ihat these West Virginia. ......-- 100, 870}; 14,963) 6, 651) 953) 16,675} 9,312} 4, 550 4,502] 2, 785 8,960 
special factors will give absolutely correct | North Carolina......- 17, 597, 4,608) 1, 243 673 3, 219) 469 83 105) 8) 2,408 
values, it is believed that they will give South Carolina.......- 13, 335) 2, 574 1,411 438) 3, 651 646 a0) 55 19 1, 687 
the true protein content more accurately eee 30, 558) 6, 162 3, 871 1, 005) 6, 583 1, 247 174 217 42 3,430 
than will the indiscriminate use of the WBE cnseackatesees 101,775]| 19,459} 5,886] = 5, 956} +=—:17, 084) 1, 149 792 695; 144 28, 006 
conventional factor 6.25. East Soutu CENTRAL: ] 

In the table are given the nitrogen- Kentucky 96,984) 10,278) 14, 179 884 51,021) 1, 110 330) 959) 744 9, 203 
conversion factors for some food sub-| Tennessee 38, 170) 7, 496) 5, 1781 1, 180 9, 225) 1, 127| 212 461 381 4.047 
stances concerning the proteins of which, BRAGA o nanannesuens 38, 726|| 9, 400 3,123) 1, 804 8, 123] 790) 708} 800) 424 75 4, 650 
it is beileved, there is sufficient knowl-| — Mississippi....-.- Boe 21,132] 3,333] 2,156) 1,000 4, 1891 440} 112) 488 73] 344 3, 765 
edge to justify the use of special factors; West Soutm CentTRAL: | | | 

{Continued on Page 8, Column 4.) EAE, cc ccnnnxsanct 35, 528!) 5, 804 3, 031| 1, 268 13, 826 745 826) 649) 81 1 4,331 

i Louisiana. 110,678]| 9,324) 8,376, = 2,204) = 23, 129) 901 533) 1,174 608 23, 752 

. - . " ae Okiahoma 102, 366]/ 18,164) 7,694) 5,536] 32,007) =, 726] 4,424) 1, 407 390) 9, 801 

Sowings of Fall Grain aa 327,897|| 33,857| 15,758) 17, 959 127, 449| 9,780) 36,638) 7,917] 1,004 10,241} 40, 608 
ssia $ , -peace MOUNTAIN: | | ° 
In Rus sa Show Inc reas¢ DAR, cn ccccckanee 160, 827)) 24,463) 13,990] 36, 534 24, 222) 2,100, 3,364) 2, 728 530} 5,401 20,832} 13, 085 

Russian Fall grain sowings up to Sept.| aho......+----+-+---- 86,919]| 24,610) 3,387 20, 033 14, 041) 236) 1, 034 107) 424 9,213) 8,740 
10 totaled 46,509,000 acres, or 44 per cent! Wyoming.....--.----- 46,028), 11,598) 2,865, 7, 047 7,487/ 1,070) 1,019) 249) | 1, 70 3,135] 3, 607 
of the plan for the year, according to a| Colorado......--..---- 206, 605} 36, 376] 14, 964) 23, 594) 40, 367/ 3, 223} 3, 496) 924| 6, 823 13,440} 13, 878 
cablegram just received by the Depart-| New Mevnico..........- 21, 205) 3, 747 1, 487) 1, 205) 4, 017) 175| 300} 587] 72 7 1, 504) 4, 517 
ment of Agriculture from Agricultural Arizona 38, 540]| 8, 869 3, 253 3, 750 6, 499] 328 308 572 107) 820) 3, 854 %7 
Commissioner L. V. Steere, at Berlin, and Utah _. 133,713} 62,338] 2,936) 35, 961 8, 234) 237 221| 753 128) 1, 459 3,661) 0, 273 
made available Sept. 21. Nevada 21,580!) 5, 212 1, 9261 2, 384| 2,878) = 100) 97) 178) 24) S18) 1,917 3, 205 

The acreage sown compares with 34,- Paciri I | | f 
634.000 to the same date a year ago, Mr. Washington 403, 216), 62,427) 20,401) 101, 608 66, 588 5,869) 3,933) 5, 157 629| 5, 081 65, 14 38, 527 
Steere said. Procuring of grain in Russia Oregon ....--- 201, 580}} 33,212] 10,452) 36, 637 43, 633] 2,600} 2,701! 2,837 558} 1,31 8, 678 254 619 = 6 141) 27,743) 25, 406 
had reached 24 per cent of the plan by California. ....... e----! 1,300,078! 232,008] 113,817! 136,471] 228, 560! 16, 414] 8, 613! 18,140) 6,452! 11,525] $2,965! 1,6 7, 680! 129,373, 123,882! 218 540 
Sept. 1, he added, compared to 12 per cent) gecrions: sence |= | eres | a | | eer | ae=aecte | eee = once seer | ne | omen seaecaes — 
last year, the plan this year apparently) The North...........- 21, 336, 776) 2, 249, 275)2, 032, 128)1, 621, 845) 4, 398, 623)1, 077, 411] 807, 600) 520, 251] 24, 324|216, 354|1,320,472/234, 505] 101, 46212, 439, 138|1, 730, 08611, 303, 202 
being about the same as last year but| he South..........--- 1,404,119] 198,351] 120,016] 48,207] 419,191] 639832] 57,746] 26,676) 12,214) 5,765] 80,427] 7,808] 13,846] 132,480] 54,515] 168,008 
ig eee amount to be procured early| he West.........-.-- 2,620, 201|! 504, 860] 189, 548] 309,225) 446, 535' 32,372] 25,086 36,807! 9, 780! 35, 860| 116,318! 3, 186] 13,917! 184,825) 274,323] 34a, 439 
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truction Awards in Week 
Are Shown to Exceed 83 Millions 





Contracts Since Dec. 1,.1930, Now Amount to Two and 
One Half Billions, According to Relief Organization 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
highway construction awarded 





AvTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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The advantages of tank transportation of milk are discussed in a tech- 


| 
nical bulletin recently prepared by the Bureau of Dairy Industry and is- 


sued by the United States Department of Agriculture. A type of tank 
truck in which the tank is glass lined, approved for its sanitary qualifica- 
tions, is shown. 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
4 eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 

is at end of last line. 


in August 


$531,163. 





Connecticut Thorning, Jos. F. Religious liberty in transi- 


New Haven, erecting addition to Young tion; study of removal of constitutional 
Men’s “Institute, $30,000; Hamden, improve- limitations on religious liberty as part of 
il ; g 4 social progress in transition period 1 Vv 
ment of Bil Rock oe "ae Wash., D. C., Catholic univ. of America 
4 1931, 31-15531 
De aware Uhrbrock, Richard S. Famous Americans, by 
Various, State highway construction awarded eae and Albert A. Owens; rev. by R. G. 
in August, $33,097. Jones. 404 p., illus. “Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
° | Merrill co., 1931. 31-15518 
Georgia Vieeaeets. Berke Ta. Lite of Chingss-EBap. 
y .. .; trans. from Russian by Prince D. 

Madison, erecting post office, $39,995; Elber-| 29 ae » 
ton, paving Oliver Street, $28,000; various, er. Dp. Boston, ere ee 
ag $3 F000. wee Coe & ae | Waterhouse, Paul.. . collection of certain 
sg 4 ? , of his papers and addresses. 147 p. Lond.. 
Idaho Oxford univ. press, 1930. 31-15398 
Watkins, Royall R. Cornerstone of citizen- 

Various, highway construction awarded in 


| August, $132,640. 


study of civics. Dallas public schools, pub- 


Illinois lished by authority of Bd. of educ. 55 p., 

| filus. Dallas, Tex., Dallas high schools print- 

Livingston County, erecting women's dor-| shop, 1931 31-15394 
mitory, State Reformatory, $100,000; Wilmette, | Wayland, John W. History of Va. for boys 
constructing water main extension and and girls Rev. ed. 432 p., illus. N. A 
booster pump, $100,000; Elgin, paving Shuler| Macmillan co., 1931. 31-15515 


and other streets, $101,800; digging one deep Wertenbaker, Thos. J. United States of Amer- 


orphanage press, 1931. 


ship. treatise to be used in connection with | 


31-16010 | 


| Food Industries ¥ 


Lower Hazard of 


| Dust Explosions 


Loss of Life and Property 
Markedly Reduced in Vive 
Years, Says Department 
Of Agriculture Specialist 


Food manufacturing industries which 
have cooperated with the Federal Gov- 
| ernment in reducing the hazard of dust 
|explosions in their plants have effected 


|@ marked reduction in loss of life and 
| Property from this cause in the last five 


| years, Dr. David J. Price, in charge of 
| the chemical engineering division of the 
Department of Agriculture, said Sept. 19 
in a statement ‘issued by the Depart- 
ment. 
Dr. Price soon will start on a tour to 
|explain in a series of addresses the De- 
| partment’s findings in experiments to re- 
jlieve the danger of dust explosions 
| through vent systems in factories, the De- 


| partment said. The statement follows in 
| full text: 


Urges General Adoption 


| “A marked reduction in loss of life and 
| property has been achieved in the last five 
| years by the food manufacturing indus 
| tries which have cooperated with the Fed- 
re Government in working out and 
adopting practical safety and preventive 
|Measures against fires from dust ex- 
| plosions,” Dr. David J. Price of the United 
| States Department of Agriculture, said to- 
day. “It is clear,” he added. “that many 
| other industries, subject to the dust ex- 
plosion hazard, could effect a decided cur- 
tailment of the Nation's annual losses of 
life and _ property by adopting similar 


| Measures.” 


Dr. Price is in charge of the chemical 
engineering division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, and is also chair- 
man of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation. Committee on dust explosion 
hazards. 

Dr. Price will explain the latest methods 
of preventing and lessening dust explo- 
sions while on a tour including nine im- 
| portant cities in the next three weeks. 
He will demonstrate these methods with 
miniature dust explosions and will show 
motion pictures of the Department's re- 
cent experiments in relieving dust explo= 
sions by venting systems. 

Addresses Scheduled 


Fire fighting engineers and paid and 
volunteer firemen at the Ohio State Fire 
College, meeting in Columbus at Ohio 
State University, heard Dr. Price discuss 





well, $16,655; digging well, $8,000; installing ica history by . and Donald E. Smith. | fire fighting methods Sept. 14. At a sim- 
pumps, $15,000; erecting two pump houses, 712 p. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. ilar meeting of paid and volunteer fire- 
| $10,000; Canton, Paving South Avenue C, | 31-15519| men at the University of Minnesot j 
$3,491; paying Dean Court, $10,757; Batavia, | Wilgus, Alva C. History of Hispanic America Minneapolis " - sota, in 
highway construction, $5,000; Road and street! 747 p. Wash., D. C., Mime-o-form service, ‘apolis, Sept. 23, Dr. Price will dis- 
repairs, $1,500; dredging river, $500; Cook} 1931. 31-15516 a farm fire prevention with special 
ounty erecting aeration and final settling | Airy, Anna. The art of pastel. 28 p. Lond., | reference to methods gE 1 
tanks, $2,182,796; Decatur, erecting junior Winsor & Newton. 1930 31-15833 fire departments = ete ae tee 
high school, $122,260; erecting addition to high | Best Maugard, Adolfo. Draw animals! 30 the ao Itur _ ee e will address 
school,, $38.544; Dixon, concrete paving work, leaves, illus. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. agricultural bureau of the Chamber 
$6.200; DuPage County. paving work on Route | 31-15830 |Of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., in a 
No. 23, $50,000: paving work on Highland | Boardman. Edwin A. Yacht racing. 217 p.,| Joint meeting with the fire prevention 
Avenue, $35,000; road construction, $75,000; illus. Boston, Little, Brown & co.. 1931.| committee of the Chamber and the Snok 
Evanston, erecting Orrington Grade School, 31-16013 | ane Insur. : ; e Spor 
$100,000; erecting Willard Grade School, $40.- Boas, Ralph P. Study and appreciation of | ¢ Surance Association. At Seattle, 
000; Galena. paving Hill and Prospect streets.| literature. 356 p. N. Y., Harcourt. Brace | S¢Pt. 30, he will meet with representatives 
$29,000; paving and widening Main and| & co., 1931. 31-15939 | Of manufacturing industries and insur- 
Spring streets, $27,000; laying Bouthellier | Childe, Vere G. The bronze age. 258 p..|ance companies to discuss factory fires 
Street sewer, $3,500; constructing sewer and| illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930 31-16016 | from dust explosi as y fires 
paving High Street, $24.000; Metropolis, street | Collins, Archie ®. Experimental mechanics. 1 e xplosions, and Oct. 5, he will 
improvements, $10,000; McHenry County, pav-| 302 p., ilus. N. Y., D. Appleton & co., speak to the San Francisco Chamber of 
ing work, $35.782; Moreh Adams, erecting side| 1931. 31-16018 | Commerce on that subject. 

a on to school, J ; Peoria County, | Contemporary Amer. philosophy; ersonal Similar r s wil . 
graveling work, $79,987: Fulton County, re- | atatanianta ed. by Geo. “94 dane and ge aed a — be made at Porte 
pairing telephone line, $25,000; Tessville. wid-| Wm. P. Montague. (Library of philosophy, ° &., Los Angeles, Denver, and Chi- 
ening and paving Touhy Avenue, $74,112; va-| ed. by J. H. Muirhead.) 2 v. N. ¥., Mac-|©@80. In Chicago Dr. Price will speak 
rious, State highway construction awarded millan co., 1930. 31-15738 | before the Twentieth Annual Safety Con- 
in August, $702,450. | David, Albert A. Marriage and birth con-| gress and Exposition on Oct. 14 

Indian trol, by & Rt. Rev. M. B. Furse. | — Rees 
Setapethe, paving — Serene . Lineabesn ser.) 48 p. Milwaukee, More- | “ 7 
; y an streets,| house pub. co., 1931. 31-15737 a 

$32,391; paving alley between 2nd and 3rd. Davis, Addison E. Poems of nature grace | GOV ERNMENT BOOKS 
streets, $491; — alley between Scott and and missions 148 p. Quincy, Pa., Quincy | 

Thompson streets, $237; paving alley between | - 


AND PUBLICATIONS 


| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 

of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 

| The United States Daily. The Library 

| Of Congress card numbers are given. 

| In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


| How Yavapai Station Can Help You Under- 


Main and Ferry streets, $691; paving Scott) Draper. John W. 18th century English aes- | 
Street, $13.023; remodeling water works, $1,992; thetics; bibliography. _(Anglistische 
Madison, Hamilton and Tipton counties, con- forschun-gen, hrsg. von dr. J. Hoops 
structing drain, $28,329; Valparaiso, erecting hft. 71.) 140 p. Heidelberg, C Winter. 
storage tank, $89,600; Bloomington. construc- 1931 wt 31-15895 
ing cemetery retaining wall, $4,784; Greens- | — os 
burg, street repairing work, $3,000; Kendall- 

ville, sewer construction, $3,000; installing ingham, constructing new streets and side- 
water mains, $2,000 Lake County, construct-| walks, $25,000: Gardner. erecting fileld house 
|} ing Sullivan Road, $77,000; constructing) for park, $2,700: clearing ponds, $1,000; new 
Barnes Road, $19,000; constructing Tuthill | cemetery lots. $1,800; clearing woodlands, $7,- 
| Road, $17,000; constructing DeLau Road, | 408; extending distribution water system, 
$19,000; constructing Russelberg Road, $7,100; 


constructing Wright Road, $12,600; Peru, con- 
structing iron removal plant for water supply, 
$146,000; Richmond, paving alley, $2,000; pav- 
ing South 16th Street, $20,150; Shelby County, 
constructing Phares Road. $10,883; construct- 


000: Hampden, road construction work. 
000; rord resurfacing, $1,500; Medford, 
ing garage. $50,000; digging trenches and lay- 
ing pipe, $42,860; North Adams, 


maintenance of met . : 
ing sanitary sewer, $5,500; Cresco, county and cans, "oer, Senn 


| school, $22,000; Carroll County, erecting Un- | 
iontown School, $17,000; Talbot County, school 
maintenance and repairs, $1,000: various, | 
State highway construction awarded in Aus | 
| 


gust, $975,396. 


‘\ 

Massachusetts 

Brockton, laying three miles of pipe, $150,- 
000; new extension and service work, $50,000; 
Lymn, erecting Eastern Senior High School, 
$1,500,000; Melrose. develoving two acres for 
| burial purposes, $2,500; laying pipe in ceme- 
tery, $600; Millis, water extension in Farm 
Street, $13,000; North Attleboro, constructing 
water mains. $13,500: Walpole, constructing | 
Washington Street, $5,000; extension to water 
main, $12,000; constructing new park, $13.- 
000; general road maintenance, $20,000: con- 
structing retaining wall, $1,000; construct- | 
jing new sidewalks, $9,000; constructing 
three new roads, $5,000; water department 
maintenance, $34,000; cutting brush, $1.000; 
Woburn, constructing sewer, Aberjona Valley, 
$13,253; draining Russell Brook, $1,600; 


, 


* 





|macadam construction, Fairmont Street, $3,- centrated Zonite which 
000; macadam construction, High Street, $5.- 
000; macadam construction. Main Street, $35.- | 
| 500; macadam construction, Eastern Avenue, | 
$18,000; water extension, Alfred Street, $1.- 
| 500; water extension. Creston Avenue, $600; 
| water extension, Mount Pleasant Street, $3.- 
| 500; water relay, Court Street, $3,000; water | 
Shields Street. $2,300; water relay, Salem 
| Street, $8,500; water relay, Stoddard Street, | 
$2,000; Boston, erecting parish house, $25,- | 
000; erecting parish house and _ chapel, | 
relay, Fairmount Street, $3,000; water relay, 
$250,000; sewage work in Hyde Park, $34,- 
859; Dedham. sewage work, $25.000; Dorches- 
ter, constructing pipe system, $25,000; Fram- 


choosing an antiseptic or 





$16.186; Gloucester, erecting fire station, $150,- 
$14,- | 
erect- 


maintenance 


Consider the dilution 


when choosing 


an antiseptic or germicide 


A bottle of Zonite is a bottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 


diluted product. Consider the dilution when you are 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 





stand and Enjoy the Grand Canyon—Educl. 
Leaf. No. 1, Aug. 20, 1931. Natl. Park Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. 


| Vegetable Oil Industry—T. I. B. No. 766, Bur. 


| work o Str : , of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 

ing Webb Road, $2,345; Indianaplois, Street | public Soe BA dakt cha tate es | Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents 
widening and resurfacing. $26,666; various.| Department. $5,700: maintenance of police | ‘ 31-28069 
State highway construction awarded injand fire alarms, $5.300: care and removal | Soil Survey of Butler County, Ia.—Ser. 1928, 
August, $676,837. of trees, $300; sewer maintenance, $12,500;/ No. 5, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. 8. 
lowa highway maintenance, $40,000; bridge main- re. ane. ae Ia. Agricl ee 
ance, $4,500: maintenance of sidewalks and “ - #rice, 20 cents. gr. 31-881 

Cass County, bridge work, $29.310; Dubuque, | railings. $13: . } i , . 

constructing. water mnine, £4900: construct: | ST gee stseey eo oeemnuenance of city stables, | Regulations for Warehousemen Storing Dry 
ing water mains, $1,000; Sibley, constructing | tenance of iraffic guides and beacons. $1.-| ments No. 130. Bur. of Asriel. Economie O, 
sewage disposal plant, $24,377; Mt. Pleasant,! 300: care of parks, $1,500 maintenance of | S. De fe of Agr a AREEEE Bconsmlos, ws 
improvements to State Hospital for Insane,| public buildings. $8,000: water department a P ee ae ABE: Site 
$150,000; Bettendorf, paving work, $27,000;| maintenance, $35.263: tree ‘entinee $1 500 Announcement of 6th Ann. Natl. Cong. of Vo- 
constructing storm sewer, $1,500; construct- , e s. oe’ | «cational Agricl. Students—Misc. Cire. No. 8, 


Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. Free. 








erecting church, $50,000; highway work, 38.- | a 
local road work, $52,521; Davenport. grading | 255; constructing rifle eee oe Calif._Unemployment Bull.. 15th Census of U. 
work, $10,000; grading work, $10,000; sewer | ing sidewalks, $8.100: city playgrounds work S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S, Dept. of Com- 
work, $10,000; Grinnell, paving work, $5,000; | $5.000; constructing culverts and bridces, $4..|_.merce. Free (31-26190) 
Moquoketa, repairing water supply system.|700; water department improvements '$92'- | Field Wire Systems, Special Text No 171, Army 
$2,500; Osage, constructing city hall and fire! 000; constructing Main Street Park. $2.300;| Extension Courses, U. S. War Dept. Price, 
station, $15,000; Ottumwa, resurfacing Proj- | constructing roads, $20,000: constructing 30 cents. . 
ect No. 2, $44,226; resurfacing Project No. 3,| sewers, $10,100; Quincy, grading. surfacing | Ohie.—Population Buill.,,2d Ser., 15th Census 
$11,000; sidewalk construction, $10,000; Toma,/and bridge work, $25,000: Squantum, con-| Of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. 
constructing ditch,. $14,500; Waukon, install-| structing pumping station. $37,630; Taunton of Commerce. Price, 25 cents. (31-26247) 
ing water main, $500; placing crushed rock erecting convent addition to. St Mary's Ga.. Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of 
on streets, $800; various, State highway con-| Church. $150,000: Waverly. erecting infirmary Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 25 
| struction awarded in August, $439,561. | $150,000; Westboro, adding boiler house to _ cents. (31-26275) 
Kansas | to ene School, $40,000; Fitchburg, addition 7 of Curzont Businew—Vol. II, No. 9, 
— : o S Home. $25,000; Palmer, erecting post Sept., 12 ur. 0 oreign and Domestic 
Wichita, erecting grade school, $12,000. office, $110,000; Quincy ee ee Groner Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Teaumaeee Sub- 
Kentucky | School Park, $400; constructing Atlantic play- scription price, $1.50 a year. (21-26819) 
, 2 ground, $195; constructing Palmer Street |= pn a = 
Louisville, constructin transmission line : - 
ou & Park, $400; constructing Merrymount School 
and two substations, $450,000; Daviess County, | park, $195: constructing Houghs Neck Play- | SeWer construction, $23,000; water extension, 
erecting high school addition, $25,000; May-|cround, $125; constructing Massachusetts | $2:700; sewer construction. $2,800; various, 
town, rebuilding consolidated school, $30,000; | Field School Park, $125; constructing Ward | State highway construction awarded in 
Floyd County, erecting frame school  at|3 Playground, $125; constructing Avalon Beach | AUsust, $326,867 
Honaker, $1,250; erecting school at Glo, $2.-| Park,  $400;' Waltham, erecting Appleton : 
500; various, ‘State highway construction | park Schoo!, $95,000: Cohasset. dredginn hare Minnesota 
awarded in August, $244,000. | bor, $29,890; Plymouth, road rebuilding, $25,-|,.Delano. erecting municipal power plant.> 
Louisiana | 800; various, State highway construction | $66.466; Grand Rapids, beautifying grounds 
. awarded in August. $10,277.086. around municipal pumping station, $1,057; ine 
Acadia Parish, repairing school buildings, stalling several blocks of white way lighting 
$25,000; Newellton, constructing water works Michigan system, $3,750; maintenance work. $500; im- 
system. $35,000; St. Landry Parish, levee work, . : provement of streets, $600; oiling streets, 
$58,117; St. Tammany Parish, repairing Slidell Lapeer, constructing underground steam $1,000; Northfield. two sewer jobs, $320; curb 
School, $9,319; Shreveport, constructing elec- | maim, $37,056; Wahjamega. erecting hospital and gutter construction, $4,400; Pipestone, 
tric distribution system, $52,750; New Or-| building, $220,913; Allegan, remodeling and construction white way, $4,600; Lake City, 
} leans, erecting science building. school and | building addition to school, $17,000; Dearborn, water main extension, $4,500; Worthington, 
| convent, $400,000; various, State highway con- | furnishing and installing water pipe, $40,000; constructing sewer, $9.000; constructing city 
| struction awarded in August, $4,039,879. constructing interceptor sewer, $129.148: Port well, water main and tower, $35,000. 
M ° Huron, rebuilding substation. $32,000; Wake- 
aine field. work on grounds buildings. $125; work (The concluding section of the Or- 
Durham, general repairs on schools, $500; | on playgrounds, $200; Ypsilanti, alterations to| gqnization’s announcement of build- 
Portland, sewerage work, $25,000; Webster, substation, $47,000; Cheboygan, extension of 9 as ; . 
general repairs in town,. $400 water mains, $3,000; repairing water tanks ing projects will be printed in the issue 
$900; East Grand Rapids. paving work, $20.000; of Sept. 23.) 
Maryland 
Charles County, erecting addition to Hughes- x ee 
| ville School, $5,700; erecting high school at | 
Pomonkey. $25,000; Allegheny County, erecting | 


it expects and not a pre- 


germicide. 





| 31-238070 
Market for Oils and Fats in Cuba and Cuban’ 
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Abroad Reviewed Declared Key to World Trade 


In Weekly Survey 


Department of Commerce 
Analyzes Developments in 
Business and Industry of | 


Europe and Orient 





Business and industrial developments 
in foreign nations are reviewed in 
weekly survey of world trade just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
survey is based on reports from the De- 
partment’s foreign offices. The section 
dealing with nations of Europe and the 
Orient follows in full text: 


Australia 


Australia.—Wool sales continue at prices 


even with last week averaging 6': pence} 
per pound for best qualities. Japanese 
and English buyers are active. Financial 


developments have caused further uncer- 
tainty in business circles. Unification of the 
electrical industry in Australia is indicated 
by the amalgamation of several large op- 
erating companies. In accordance with 
the cost of living figures in Australia for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1931, further 
decreases in the basic wage, under awards 
of the Federal Arbitration Court were 
announced on Aug. 1. Reduction range 
from 3 shillings at Melbourne to 6 pence 
at Brisbane 


Burma 


Burma.—Burma’s foreign trade in July 
was considerably lower than for the same 
month last year; imports declining in 
value from 15,491,000 to 7,290,000 rupees, 
and exports from 29,180,000 to 15,493,000 
rupees. 


China 

China—Improved stability of condi- 
tions in north and central China areas 
offers some promise of a better business 
outlook, although uncertainties continue 
with regard to the south China situation. 
Floods in parts of six provinces, with par- 
ticular disastrous results in the Hankow 
area and in the Hwai River region, will 
necessitate extensive relief and rehabili- 
tation work, heavily taxing the financial 
resources of the Chinese Government. 
The Minister of Finance at Nanking is 
heading a relief commission with the aid 
of a well-organized personnel. 

Hankow is still inundated by from two 
feet of water at the waterfront to 20 feet 
in back sections, with a recession of flood 
waters expected by the end of September, 
unless further heavy rains occur. The 
repair and reconstruction of several thou- 
sand miles of dykes will be required, and 
repair and rebuilding of property will in- 
volve considerable importation of mate- 
rial for rehabilitation and the replace- 
ment of damaged and destroyed stocks of 
merchandise. 

The farming population in flooded areas 
will require assistance for the replace- 
ment of heavy losses in livestock, imple- 
ments, seed and means of shelter 

Crop conditions in the flooded areas are 
reported by Agricultural Commissioner 
Dawson to be seriously affected, but quan- 
titive losses are yet impossible to esti- 
mate. Deficiencies due to floods and ex- 
cessive rains range from 15 to 50 per cent 
in rice output, the most important crop 
gathered in the provinces affected by 
floods in the Yangtze Valley. 

Crops in South China are reported close 
to average. North China and Manchurian 
crops are good, with Spring wheat and 
soy bean yields~ promising better than 
average. The North China cotton crop is 
reported favorable, but that in the 
Yangtze Valley area is expected to be 
considerably below normal, with the prob- 
ability of a 20 per cent reduction for 
the whole of China. Prospects for peanut 
and tobacco crops in Shantung province 
are likewise reported good, as is also the 
North China walnut crop. General trade 
outlook evidences improvement in north 
China, Manchuria, and is holding up well 
in South China. However, trade is seri- 
“ously depressed in the central Yangtze 
Valley region. Present slackness in new 
import business at Shanghai is not ex- 
pected to recover until after the mid- 
Autumn settlement date on Sept. 26. Fol- 
lowing that date, it is anticipated that 
conditions upriver will have improved, 
and that the necessary repairing and re- 
building of damaged and destroyed prop- 
erty, and the replacement of stocks of 
damaged goods in the flooded areas, will 
result in demands upon Shanghai firms 
for building materials and staples. South 
China trade is holding up remarkably 
well, considering the uncertain situation 
and mounting taxation measures. De- 
spite the unsettled political situation, con- 
siderable construction work is proceeding 
in Canton. West river traffic is again 
open, and substantial volumes of tung oil, 
wolfram, and other products are arriving 
at Canton for export 

Better stability and good prospects hav« 
improved business conditions in North 
China, although the volume of trade is 
still much below normal. The Peiping- 
Mukden, Peiping-Suiyuan, and Tientsin- 
Pukow railway lines, continue operation 
hampered by inadequate rolling stock and 
heavy deterioration. However, they all re- 
port higher earnings because of regular 
operations and heavier traffic, although 
recent military movements and floods have 
4caused losses of revenues on the Peiping- 


Hankow line. The Hai River between 
Tientsin and the sea remains heavily 
silted. It is navigable only to boats draw- 


ing less than 9 feet, necessitating the 
lightening of all cargo to Tangku or the 
Taku bar, with a likelihood of no im- 
provement to this condition prior to next 
Summer. Reports from Shantung prov- 
ince indicate that menace of the Yellow 
River flooding has passed. Renewed in- 
terest is reported in highway development 
in Shantung province, and prospects ap- 


pear good for the rehabilitation of roads 
in the Peiping and Tientsin areas 

A more optimistic outlook for trade is 
noticable in Manchuria, particularly be- 
cause of a greater stability in North 
China and improved export move- 


nents of beans during July and August 
coupled with more active forward buying 
Carryover of the old crop of beans is esti- 


mated at 600,000 tons, compared with 
200,000 tons last vear 
India 
India—India's foreign trade declined 
more than 33 per-cent in value in July 
compared with the same month of last 


year due both to smaller quantities and 
lower price levels. Imports fell from 
136,500,000 to 107,200,000 rupees and ex- 
ports from 205,700,000 to 121,500,000 rupees 
Among the principal import items only 
white piece goods and aniline dyes regis- 
tered increases while with exports, ship- 
ments of all leading commodities except 
raw jute were lower. The United Kingdom 
supplied 34 per cent of India’s imports 
during July compared with 38 per cent 
for the same month last year and took 21 


per cent less of exports. Direct imports 
from the United States amounted for 12 
pea cent of the total, compared with 7 
per cent in July last year. Customs col- 
lections during August were lower than 
for the preceding month or for August 
last year. According to indications im- 


ports of yarn. textile fabrics, tobacco, cut- 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.} 
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Cites Ills in Most 
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Dr. Klein Cites Effect 


on Other Countries of 


Slump in American Imports 





Import trade of the United States is an 
increasingly “mighty power” in world eco- 
nomic affairs, and this country will buy 
more of the world’s goods “as we contrive 
to get back on our feet,” Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, told a 
radio audience Sept. 20, over the network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Dr. Klein pointed out that this country’s 
buying power was such that as it slumped 
in the depression, the difficulties here re- 
verberated around the entire world. 

(A summary of Dr. Klein’s address was 
printed in the issue of Sept. 21). His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 


Cures for Depression 


Before I undertake to analyze 
vital elements in the import trade, 
us take a look at one grave defect 
most of the hundreds of ‘cures’ for our 
business which are being poured out 
upon us every day. Did you ever hear of 
Thomas Hobbes—an Englishman? 

Back in the seventeenth century he 
wrote a book, the “Leviathan,” which 
treated of the State, the principles of 
central government—and most of the old 
editions had a formidable frontispiece 
which portrayed the State as an uncouth 
monster, the “Leviathan” of the Old 
Testament tale 

Hobbes’ creature firs: glance, looked 
like an organic unit, but when you peered 
more closely you perceived that it was 
really composed of a multitude of per- 
sons—the idea being that State is 
made up of countless individuals 

So, too, in studying the plight of busi- 
ness today, we hear great talk of salvag- 
ing it throughout the whole Nation, or 
even the world. by a single gigantic 
“super” movement, by some universal con- 


the 
let 
in 


at 


the 


cept or all-embracing panacea. By far 
the greater part of such grandiose vi- 
sions are but empty phantoms, because 


they fail to embody the vital essential of 
individual responsibility, individual par- 
ticipation. They are mostly of the “Let- 
the Government-do-it” variety—embody- 
ing the notion that “there ought to be 
a law to end this depression,” and so on 
Now of course official measures can be 
helpful, but in the final analysis the de- 
pression is not going to be overcome until 
the individual firm, the individual busi- 
ness man, has uit his or its own house 
in order—through efficiency, energy, 
sight, judicious planning, shrewd 
mates of possibilities, a dependence upon 


in- 


}I need not 


Brazil. And Ceylon rubber and Bur- 
mese Shellac and Trinidad asphalt and 
Japanese silk! 

I speak of rubber. You may have been 
motoring this afternoon—on tires that 
would be impossible without the fluid that 
is secreted by so many millions of foreign 
trees. You come home, and sit down, 
and light a cigar—and the chances are 
one in two that at least the wrapper of 
that cigar is of foreign tobacco. You may 
reach for a sweet—a chocolate—and the 
background of that act is a picture of 
dusky, stalwart natives on 
Gold Coast “toting” cocoa beans to mar- 
ket in great baskets on their heads. But 
multiply examples—they are 
| literally legion. 


If I were to try. I could hardly exag- 
gerate the tremendous importance of the 
American market to the producers of raw 
materials and foodstuffs in every part of 
the globe. Nowhere else on earth, and 
never before in history, has there been a 
market of such size, so closely knit, so 
homogeneous, so generally alike in tastes 


and customs, and with such advanced 
standards of living and normally high 
purchasing power. 


To be sure, we must admit frankly that 
this purchasing power has been impaired 
by the world depression that has envel- 
oped us since 1929. But our resources and 
potentialities are still very great—there 
is*no denying that. There are available 
in the United States great sums of money 
which are going to be spent, in part at 
least. when confidence is more fully re- 
stored and when the curents of economic 
life have regained something of their for- 
mer vitality and force 

When that happy day arrives, we shall 
begin to buy more heavily of those indis- 
pensable foreign raw materials and exotic 
foodstuffs, those articles of art and lux- 
ury that we have been so long accustomed 
to purchase from abroad. And the re- 
percussions of that buying will 
throughout the world; its health-impart- 
ing influence, in a business sense, will be 
perceptible in the most remote regions. 

It can not be too orien repeated ‘when 
such questions are under discussion) that 
enormous quantities of the commodities 
which we buy from foreign countries— 
two-thirds of the total, in fact—enter the 


the African | 


be felt | 


United States absolutely free of duty, | 
without any hindrance or obstruction or 
restriction of any kind. And these in- 
clude such highly important things as 
antimony ore and bananas—cocoa beans 
and coffee—unmanufactured cork—a | 
great list of dyeing and tanning materials | 
—india rubber and gutta-percha—oils and 
oil-bearing seeds of various kinds—raw 
silk and silk cocoons—and standard news- 
print paper. | 
Our need or liking for these things— | 
our ability to buy them—have worked 
wonders in building up the economic | 
structure of foreign countries. Great ma- | 
terial improvements abroad, great cultural | 
advances, have arisen directly from the! 
potency of our vast American import mar- | 
ket. That truth is not altered in the least | 
by the fact that, just at present, the cur-| 
rents of trade are sluggish in many re-| 
spects and not nearly so much money is 
changing hands as has been customary in | 
the past. | 


Says One-third of All Coffee | 
Is Consumed by Americans 


Nothing 
the sheer stupendous bulk of the Amer- 


the proportion of the world’s basic com- | 
modities that we manage to consume. We} 
must bear in mind, all the while, that} 
the United States has less than 6 per cent | 
of the world's land area, and only a little | 
more than 6 per cent of the world’s peo- 
ple. But we consume 65 per cent of the | 
world's production of rubber, and 50 per | 
cent of the world’s production of tin, and 
57 per cent of all the platinum turned out, | 
and almost 75 per cent of all the nickel 
that comes onto the world’s markets. 
We drink nearly a third of all the coffee 
that is consumed throughout the ‘eA 
We use nearly 40 per cent of all e 
manila fiber—42 per cent of the natural 
camphor—more than 40 per cent of all 
the antimony—and 87 per cent of the silk! 
Now what do those figures mean? 


long list of vital commodities, we Amer- 
icans buy anywhere from six to 14 times 
as much as our proportion of the world’s 


hammers home so ae 


}ican market as the figures which show | 


They mean that, right down through a| 


people would seem to call for, on a merely | 


mathematical basis of 
that disproportionately 
our part 
world's greatest business bulwarks and ac- 
celerators, I can hardly imagine anything 
to which such terms might be applied. 


Precisely how does the American import 
market help to strengthen foreign condi- 
tions? Take coffee, for example. Having 
long been very fond of the flavor and 
the mildly bracing qualities of coffee, we 
have got so now that we consume come- 
thing like 60,000,000 cups of it every year. 
I realize perfectly well that coffee is a 
depressed industry now, in the producing 


computation. If 
large buying on 


does not constitute one of the, 


|ing makes it 
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REGISTER OF LAND | Sales Distribution 
IN LOUISIANA | 


OF Steel Plants 


| Shown for Yea 


Industrial Consumers Take 


| More Than Half of Out- 
| put of Manufacturers, Ac- 
| cording to Census Bureau 
| 


Plants in the United States engaged in 
manufacturing steel, or in rolling hot 
iron and steel, sold in 1929 to industria! 
consumers, such as manufacturers of iron 
| and steel products, 56.9 per cent, or 
| $1,701,680,000 worth of their total output 
j}amounting to $2,990,926,000, the Census 
|Bureau announced Sept. 21, in making 
public the distribution of sales in 1929 of 
|the manufacturing plants in the _ steel 
works and rolling mill products industry. 
The announcement follows in full text: 


More than one-half the sales by manu- 
facturing plants engaged primarily in 
making steel or in rolling hot iron and 
steel, are made to industrial consumers, 
such as manufacturers of iron and steel 
products, boiler and machine shops, rail- 
roads, other rolling mills, etc. Data col- 
lected for the Census of Distribution show 
that of the total sales by these plants in 
1929, amounting to $2,990,926,000, 56.9 per 
cent, or $1,701,680,000, was sold in this 
way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 3.7 per cent, 
or $112,125,000 worth of goods to their 
own sales branches for resale to dealers 
and consumers 


I ATON ROUGE, La., Sept. 21.—The 
second appointment of a woman to 
head an administrative department of 
the State government has been made 
by Gov. Huey P. Long in the selection 
of Miss Lucile Mai Grace as register 
of the State Land Office of Louisiana. 
Miss Grace, whose appointment was an- 
nounced early this month, will serve out 
the unexpired eight months of the term 
of her father, Fred J. Grace, who died 
in office recently. 


Sales to Dealers 


The remaining sales amounting to 39.4 
per cent, or $1,177,121,000, were made to 


dealers. 
it Of the above sales to dealers and indus- 
countries—but what has been the effect, in| trial consumers $106,271,000 was made 
the past, of the creation of the great through manufacturers’ agents, sell- | 


American demand for this drink? 


It helped to build up fine modern cities 
in a half dozen or more Latin American 
countries—to sustain splendid railways and 
other agencies of transportation—to sup- 
port the stores that ministered to the 
wants of an army of workers—to erect 
magnificent mansions on estates and} 
maintain fine opera houses and theaters 

Then, again, we find that somewhere in 
the Far East a superb new bank build- 
appearance on a leading 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


ing agents, brokers, or commission houses. 
Eighty manufacturing plants sold through 
such agents, six of them selling their en- 
tire output in this way. 

The total sales as shown above are $374,- 
863,000 less than the value of products re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This difference is accounted for as fol- 
lows: Interplant transfers reported by 
183 plants amounted to $386,876,000, and 
custom work and repairs amounted to $3,- 
111,000; whereas net differences of $15,- 
‘124,000 were unexplained by the manufac- 


California Seeks Export = 
Market for Cling Peaches 


A new export marketing outlet for cling 
| peaches is expected to result from experi- 
|ments now being made by the University 
of California in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Commerce. The experi- 
ments involve the packing of California 
clings in a solution of sulphurous acid for 
shipment to Germany where the peaches 
are to be use’! in the manufacture of jams_ 
and jellies. A shipment of 20 barrels of 
California clings has just gone forward 
from Oakland to Germany. rhe new 
method of shipping cling peach*; avoids 
the high duty placed on American canned 
goods. The method of processing the 
peaches originated in Germany, and has 
been used in Italy in connection with ex- 
ports of cherries to the United States — 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture, 





turers, but possibly represent sales from 
|stock on hand at the beginning of the 
year. (Neither custom work nor interplant 
transfers are included in sales.) 


| There are 486 manufacturing plants in- 

cluded in the steel works and rolling mills 
| products industry, six of which transfer 
their entire output to other plants under 
the same ownership. This report shows 
the sales channels used by the 480 plants 
manufacturing for sale. These plants are 
engaged either in the conversion of pig 
iron, ferro-alloys, and scrap into steel 
ingots and castings, or in the rolling of 
iron and steel. In many cases the pro- 
cesses of conversion and rolling are pere- 
formed in the same plant. 


Products made in these plants include 
steel ingots and direct steel castings; 
rolled iron and steei, such as rails, splice 
bars, rail joints, bars and rods, tin-plate 
bars, wire rods, structural shapes, hoops, 
bands, and cotton ties; plates and sheets, 
including black plates and sheets for tin- 
ning; nail and tack plates; rolled and 
hammered car axles; car wheels; armor 
plate; gun forgings, etc. Tin plate and 
|terneplate are menufactured almost ex- 
clusively, and wire is manufactured to a 
considerable extent, in departments oper- 
ated in connection with rolling mills. 

In many cases rolling milis operate de- 
partments for the conversion of rolling 
| mill products into pipes and tubes, bolts 
}and nuts, cut nails and spikes and other 
|finished iron and steel products. These 
products when manufactured in plants 
other than rolling mills are classified in 
other industries. 
| Statistics concerning the quantity and 
value of products, as well as other facts 
}on the industry, may be found in the pre- 
| liminary report issued by the Census of 
| Manufactures Dec. 31, 1930. A copy of 
that report will be furnished free on re- 
‘quest to the Census Bureau. 





esti- | 


facts, and indomitable courage. The in- 
dividual impulses and actions of that} 
sort can merge into a broad and sweep- 
ing force for good. 


And so with nations also. Each one can 
contribute best to the general 
cial welfare of all by attending 
and competently to its own special prob- 
lems—by setting things “to rights” within 
its own domestic portals. It is by 
practical, salutary, immediately 
work that purchasing power will 
up 
key to the whole situation. 


be built 


commer- | 
briskly | 


such | 
effective | 


and applied purchasing power is the 


Economic influences work, of course, in | 


many directions. They are by 
as simple as some ingenuous 
would have you believe. Depression abroad 
has been responsible to no little extent for 


no means 


partisans | 


our difficulties here in the United States, | 


and our own misfortunes, have 
reverberated beyond our 
rather serious effects. 

But I think I may safely say—without 
being accused of undue glorification of 
our own country—that the inherent com- 
mercial and industrial strength of 
United States is hardly approached by 
that of any other nation, and that 
quently, 
out, we 


in turn, 
borders 


are entirely capable of leading 


the way out of the slump and slough into |} 


which world-business has been permitted 
to descend. 
We have the opportunity to 
vigorous, restorative leadership today— 
and, as recent events indicate, we shall 
take advantage of it You doubtless re- 
call the conviction which the President 
expressed so trenchantly at 
that “with the passing of the 
dislocations and we can and 
make a large measure of recovery 
spective of the rest of the world.” 


display 





will 
irre- 


Calls Import Trade 
Power for Universe 


As we ourselves contrive to get back on 
our feet, we shall automatically aid the 
efforts that are in progress elsewhere in 


the world—because we shall buy more 
goods from the rest of the world. Our 
import trade is, and can be increasingly, 


a mighty power for world-wide business 


betterment. 


Economically, the United States is self- | 





contained to a high degree—to an un- 
equalled degree. But it is not self-suffi- 
cient. In fact, no country is—or can be. 
We are dependent upon other countries 
for commodities that we would not know 
how to get along without. Many of the 
things with whi you and I are most} 
familiar would disintegrate utterly if the 


indispensable foreign products were sud- | 
denly remcved from them. 

The earth of our country does not con- 
tain everything Even our great variety 
of climates will not raise everything. And 
those inescapable lacks and needs form 
the basis of our vast and wholesome im- 
port trade—our purchases from abroad 


which amount 
year and which help to vitalize the entire 
organism of world-business 

Up to the beginning of the depression, 
our 
enal increases in the quantity and value 
of its imports. Taking the 1913 quantity 
as 100, the index figure for the amoun.: of 
our imports in 1929 had leaped up to 207; 
and in 1930, in spite of the 
stood at 176, as compared with the 1921 
average of 151 So it would seem that, 
regardless of tariffs and depressio he 
quantities of our imports are still ined 

to the substantial benefit of foreign 
merchants and producers everywhere 

The answer is found, of course, in our 
living standards, our rapidly developing 
tastes, our tireless eagerness for new satis- 
factions, and the greater needs of our 
industries, especially of our new indus- 
tries—such, for example, as radio 
The materials in your radio 
argely domestic, to be sure—but. 
theless, to make that radio precisely the 
miracle that it countless 
things have happened in the field of im- 
port trade. Laborers far across the 
have toiled under blazing tropic skies or 
in the black depths of foreign mines 
Mules have plodded over remote. snow; 
mountain passes. Trucks have gone thun- 
dering down the rutted streets of strange 
little out-of-the-way ports. Big freight 
steamers have plowed through heavy seas 
on their way to the United States—huge 
cranes have swung bales or boxes out of 


slump, 









; set are 


is, 


seas 


vessels’ holds—stevedores have swarmed 
along Ahe docks—warehouse clerks have 
made entries in their books—documents 
have passed from hand to hand—and | 
American money has augmented the re- 
sources of foreign lands Tungsten is 
there in your radio set—tungsten out of 
the chaotic turmoil of South China. And 


tin—from the hot regions of the Malay 
Peninsula. And manganese—which may 
have been mined far up in the interior of 


the | 


conse- | 
as President Hoover has pointed 


Indianapolis | 
temporary | 


to billions of dollars every | 


country had been achieving phenom- | 


Significant | 


with | 
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| satishes him. 


never- | 


Then he examines a Chesterfield. 
filled; it is neat in appearance; the paper is pure 


white. And that satisfies him. 


He lights up. At the very first puff he likes 
the flavor and the rich aroma. 
it tastes better—neither raw nor over-sweet; just 
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He decides that 








ully old slogan hits 


me just right— 


4 


pleasing and satisfying. 


That about it. And again he’s satisfied! 


... 0 bamboozlin’ about that!” 


\ Sure When a word fits, you know it! 
“Satisfy ’’ just fits CHESTERFIELD. A smoker 
picks up a package, and he likes its neat appear- 
ance—no heavy inks or odors from ink, 


Then he learns it is milder. That’s another 
way of saying that there is nothing irritating 


Satisfy—they’ve gof to satisfy! The right to- 


It is well- 
right. 


science knows about. 


complete job of it. They Satisfy / 


baccos, the CHESTERFIELD kind, cured and 
aged, blended and cross-blended, to a ¢aste that’s 
Everything that goes into CHESTER- 
FIELD is the best that money can buy and that 
CHESTERFIELDS do a 
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Dealers Subject 


To Sales Tax in 
Kentucky Defined 


Applications of Levy Set 
Forth in Opinion of At- 
torney General and Tax 
Commission’s Statement 


Franxkrort, Ky., Sept. 21. 


In an opinion to J. W. Farmer, secretary 
of the State Tax Commission, Sam H. 
Brown, Assistant Attorney General, has 
defined the terms “merchants, retail sales, 
wholesale sales, goods, wares and mer- 
chandise” in connection with the admin- 
istration of the gross retail sales tax law 
enacted by the 1930 General AssemDly. 

Based upon that opinion the Tax Com- 
mission has prepared a general statement 
showing what merchants and merchandise 
are taxable under the gross sales tax act, 
in addition to those engaged in the gen- 
eral merchandising and grocery business. 

“In my opinion the word mercant as 
used in the Retail Sales Act means,” Mr. 
Brown said, “any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, copartnership, or association regu- 
larly and usually engaged in the sale, 
barter. or trade of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, and this is true whether such 
goods, wares, or merchandise are produced 
by the merchant or bought for the pur- 
pose of resale.” 

Terms Defined 


Plumbers and electricians are classified 
as merchants in the event they maintain 
a shop or store for the sale of goods, wares 
and merchandise at retail. Such sales 
are taxable under the Gross Sales Tax 
Act; t was held. ; 

The term “retail sales” as used in the 
Gross Sales Tax Act, Mr. Brown said, 
“means the sale of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise to consumers.” 

“Wholesale sales,’ as used in the act, 
means the sale of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise to another person, firm, corpora- 
tion, copartnership,. or association for the 
purpose of resale, Mr. Brown held. 

Mr. Brown defined the term, “goods, 
wares and. merchandise” as used in the 
act to mean “every specie of tangible per- 
sonal property which is usually and ordi- 
narily the subject of sale, trade, or barter, 
but does not include, he said, “the sale 
of service or labor separate and apart 
from a sale of tangible personal property.” 

In its general statement the State Tax 
Commission set out that the Gross Sales 
Tax Act applies to job printing done by 
newspapers, coal sold to the consumer, 
merchandise sold by coal mines and food 
sold by restaurants and hotels in the regu- 
lar course of business. 


Applications of Tax 


In addition to those ordinarily termed 
merchants the Tax Commission said the 
Gross Sales Tax Act applies to opticians, 
lumber yards, florists, automobile dealers, 
undertakers, photographers, tailors, monu- 
ment dealers, ice distributors, bakeries, 
mail order houses, manufacturers selling 
to consumers, billiard and pool halls sell- | 
ing merchandise, dairies and milk depots, 
«xcept those which sell products of own 
farm; garages and persons furnishing ma- 
terial and making repairs; plumbers, car- 
penters, masons, painters, paper hangers 
or other workmen who do work by con- 
tract ‘nd furnish material. 

The Tax Commission set out that the 
law applies to wholesalers or manufac- 
turers who sell to institutions and munic- 
ipalities, “as such sales are to the con- 
sumers and are therefore retail sales.” 

Allowance of Credits 

In the matter of credits allowed for 
special, State excise, occupational license 
and corporation license taxes, the follow- 
ing rules will be observed by the State’ 
Tax Commission: 

No credits can be allowed for automo- 
bile, truck or dealer's license; city li- 
cense, or city or county tax; for fees paid 
to the State Board of Health, including 
egg candling and restaurant inspection; 
for fee paid to the State Board of Em- 
balmers and for fees paid tg the State 
Board of Master Plumbers. 

Credits will be allowed for cigarette li- 
cense, oleomargarine, soft drinks, ice 
cream, restaurant, playing cards, photog- 
rapher, pistols and that part of the cor- 
poration license paid on capital employed 
in retail merchandise business. 

The tax upon the sale of gasoline and 
whiskey sold on prescription will not be 
allowed as a credit, but the sales of gaso- 
line and whiskey may be deducted from 
the total of gross sales before computa- 
tion of the tax, under the rule of the 
Commission. 


. 


American Imports 
Key to World Trade 


Dr. Klein Cites Effect on Other 
Countries of Their Decline 


{Continued from Page 5.1 
thoroughfare. Look at it closely: What 
is it made of? The casual, unimaginative 
observer takes one good look and an- 
swers: “Stone, to be sure!” But the under- 
lying truth of the matter may be that it 
is built very largely on a basis of silk 
on the fondness of American people for 
silk hosiery and shirts and undergarments 
and evening wraps. 

Thousands of workers in the woods and 
mills of: foreign countries are enabled to 
wear good warm clothing, and eat excel- 
lent, nourishing meals, and educate their 
families well, because the millions of people 
in our country insist upon the latest 
news of world happenings--upon news- 
print paper. 

And so it goes right down the line. 
these prime necessities that I have 
talking about will continue to be 
by the American people in great 
quantities—in quantities that are bound 
to increase when the present overhang- 
ing cloud of commercial grief has 
lifted. Bear in mind, too, that the slump 
has not affected the quantity of our pur- 
chases from abroad to anything like the 
extent that many persons imagine. In the 
fiscal vear 1930-31, for example, we bought 
greater quantities of silk and of coffee 
than in any similar 12-month period in 
our history. 

There have been some increases in value, 
as well—not particularly important, to 
be sure, but increases none the less. The 
value of imports of electrical machinery 
rose 18 per cent over the year 1929-30; 
of cotton knit gloves and mittens 27 per 
cent: of cigarette leaf tobacco 33 per cent; 
of whale oi) 78 per cent. And these various 
items, showing value increases, are in the 
dutiable class. 

The existing world depression 
shecking “lows” in commodity 
not going to last forever 
higher levels have been reached again, 
the benefits derived by foreign peoples 
from the American import market will 
shine forth as clear as day. 


All 
been 
bought 


and the 
prices are 
and when the 


Swedish Shipping 

Shipping activity in the Malmo, Sweden, 
district declined during the June quarter 
of 1931, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. A large number of 
vessels were idle, the peak being reached 
in April, when about 180,000 tons were 
laid up. (Department of Commerce.) 
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State Tax Imposed on Fuel to Be Used 
By Interstate Planes Is Sustained 


Court Holds That State Need Not Show That Proceeds 
From Levy Are Employed for Purpose of Conferring Any 
Special Benefits Upon Taxpayer 


Texas to Enter 
Appeal in Case of 
_ Teacher's Salary 


Right to Impose Federal In- 
come Levy on Pay of State 


os 


Stamp Tax Law 
Effective in Florida 


Local Agencies for Administra- 
tion of Statute Will Be 
Established 


TALLAHASSEE, F1a., Sept. 21. 

The Florida Gocumentary stamp tax law 
becomes effective Sept. 25, C 
troller-of that State, Ernest Amos, pointed 


University Professors. ovt in a recent bulletin. The law impos- 


jing the tax is chapter 15787 of the 1931 


the Comp-| 


Excise Tax Urged , 
In New Jersey to 
Aid Unemployed 


Relief Director Requests Ad- 
ditional Levy on Gasoline 
And Luxuries to Raise 


Cuarteston, S. C. | nationalize all industries, it would nation- | 


EasTeRN AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 
v. 

SoutH Caro_ina Tax COMMISSION. 
District Court, E. D., South Carolina. 
On application for interlocutory injunc- 

tion. 

CUTHELL, WHITE, HotcHkiss & MILLS and 
Benet, SHAND & McGowan for complain- 
ant, and J. Fraser Lyon for defendant. 

Before Parker, Circuit Judge, and Cocn- 
RAN and GLENN, District Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 3, 1931 


Parker, Circuit Judge.—This is a suit to 
restrain the collection of the South Caro- 


lina gasoline tax with respect to gasoline | 


sold to complainant, Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc., on the ground that as to such 
gasoline the tax imposes a burden upon 
interstate commerce in volation of the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution of 
the United States. ‘Constitution, Arti- 
cle 1, Paragraph 8, Clause 3). An inter- 
locutory injunction restraining the collec- 
tion of the tax is asked; and a court of 
three judges has been convened pursuant 
to section 266 of the Judcial Code. 

Complainant is a Delaware corporation 
operating air transport lines in interstae 
commerce across the State of South Caro- 
lina. Its planes stop at Greenville, Spar- 
tansburg, Florence and Charleston in that 
State, but do not carry freight or pas- 
sengers between these cities, practically 
its entire business in South Carolina be- 
ing interstate in character. At 
points, however, it purchases gasolne from 
the Standard Oil Company for the use of 
its planes; and that company charges 
complainant 6 cents per gallon more for 
same than it otherwise would because it is 
required by the State of South Carolina 
to pay a dealer's license tax of that 
amount. 


State Tax Commission 


Defendants in Suit 


The suit is instituted against the mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion to erjoin them from collecting this 
tax from the Standard Oil Company with 
respect to the gasoline sold complainant, 
on the theory that, as complainant is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and _ uses 
the gasoline purchased in carrying on 


same, the tax is a burden on interstate | 


commerce which may not be imposed by 
the State. Although complainant is not 
required to pay the tax itself, the burden 
of same falls upon it, and the doctrine laid 
down in Station WBT Ince. vy. Poulnot, 46 
Fed. (2d) 671 is invoked as sustaining the 
right of complainant to maintain the suit. 
There is no question but that the juris- 
tional amount is involved. 

The South Carolina statute imposing 
the tax is Act No. 102, approved March 
16, 1919, S. C. Acts 1929, pp. 107-112. The 
pertinent portion thereof is as follows: 

That every oil company, person, firm or 
corporation doing domestic or intrastate 
business within this State, and engaging in 
the business of selling, consigning, using, 
shipping or distributing for the purpose of 
sale within this State, any gasoline or any 
substitute therefor, or combination thereof, 


for the privilege of carrying on such business 
shall be subject 


tax, Which tax 
graduated in accordance with the 
of sales of such oil company within the 
State Every such oil company shall pay to 
the State an amount of money equal to six 
(6) cents per gallon on all gasoline, com- 
bination thereof, or substitutes therefor, sold 
or consighed, used, shipped or distributed for 
the purpose of sale within the State. 

li may be well to note that the Act 
approved April 4, 1930 ‘Acts 1930, pp 
1390-1392) imposing a tax of 6 cents per 
gallon on all persons importing gasoline 
into the State which is 
stored or used for consumption in the 
State” has no application to the case at 
bar. Complainant is not importing or 
storing gasoline for use in the State of 
South Carolina and is in no wise affected 
by that statute, whether it be constitu- 
tional or not. 

It is affected by the gasoline tax stat- 
utes only with respect to its purchases 
from the Standard Oil Company, and, as 
to these, only because that company is 
taxed on the basis of its sales and passes 
the tax on to its customers through an 
increase in the price charged them. 
sole question in the case, therefore, is 
the validity of the tax imposed by the 
Act of 1929 upon the Standard Oil Com- 
pany when measured by its sales of 
gasoline which the purchaser intends 
io use and does use in carrying 
on interstate commerce. We think that 
the tax is valid. 

We attach no importance to the 
that the tax is Cescribed in the statute 
as a privilege or license tax; for where 
such tax is measured by sales, it is in 
effect a sales tax, whatever it may be 
called. Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 
277 U. S. 218, 222. And, although not a 
property tax within the meaning of the 
South Carolina Constitution, but an ex- 
cise tax (Gregg Dying Co. y. 
mision, - s. C. — - §. E. 
it must be treated as in effect a tax upon 
the property sold for determining ques- 
tions arising under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Kehrer vy. Stewart, 197 U. S. 60; 
Welton v. Missouri, 91 U. S. 275; Brown 
v. Maryland, 12 Wheat, 425. But the rule 
is that the right of a State to tax prop- 
erly within its borders or transactions 
therein occurring is practically unlimited, 
except that it may not tax interstate 
commerce or burden such commerce by 
taxing the instrumentalities used in carry- 
ing it on or violate other constitutional 
provisions not here material. 

The sale, being completed within the 
State of South Carolina is, of course, not 
a transaction in interstate commerce. The 
question in the case, then, comes to this: 
Whether at the time of the sale, Which is 
the transaction by which the tax is meas- 


shall be measured by and 


volume 


fact 


ured, the gasoline which is the subject of | 


the sale can be regarded as an instrumen- 
tality of such commerce. We think this 
question must be answered in the nega- 
tive. The gasoline assumes the character 
of such an instrumentality only because 


of the use made of it after the sale is 
complete, 


Pivots on Question 
Of Interstate Trade 


The questio arises whether the fact 
that at the time of the sale, the pur- 
chaser intends that the gasoline shall be 
used in carrying on interstate commerce 
and buys it for that purpose, affects the 
right of the State to tax the 
The answer to this is that the criterion 
by which the right of the State is to be 
judged is not the intention of the pur- 
chaser but the status of the property at 
the time of the transaction 

As said by Mr. Justice McKenna 
Heisler v. Thomas Colliery Co., 260 U. 8S. 
245, 259, “If the possibility, or, indeed, 
ccrtainty of exportation of a product or 
article from a State determines it to be 
in interstate commerce before the com- 
menceemnt of its movement from the 
| State, it would seem to follow that it is in 
|such commerce from the instant of its 
growth or production, and in the case of 
coals, as they lie in the ground. 

“The result would be curious, 


in 


these | 


to the payment of a license} 


“intended to be) 


The | 


Tax Com-| 


sale. | 


| satisfy existing contracts. In holding that 


i 


It would dealt with 


alize and withdraw from State jurisdic- 
tion and deliver to Federal commercial 
control the fruits of California and the 
South, the wheat of the West and its 
meats, the cotton of the South, the shoes 
of Massachusetts and the woolen indus- 
tries of other States, at the very inception 
of their production or growth, that is, 
the fruits unpicked, the cotton and wheat 
ungathered, hides and flesh of cattle yet 
‘on the hoof,’ wool yet unshorn, and’ coal 
yet unmined, because they are in varying | 
percentages destined for and surely to be 
exported to States other than those of 
their production.” 


In Oliver Iron Co. v. Lord, 262 U. S. 
172, the State of Minnesota had imposed 
a tax on the business of mining iron ore 
measured by a percentage of the value of 
the ore mined or produced. Substantially 
all of the ore when mined was loaded on 
cars and shipped into other States to! 
the tax on production was not a burden 
on interstate commerce though the ore 
was destined for transportation in such 
commerce even before it was mined, 
the court, speaking trrough Mr. Justice 
Van Deventer, said: 

“The ore does not enter interstate com- 
merce until after the mining is done, and 
the tax is imposed only in respect of the 
mining. No discrimination against inter- 
state commerce is involved. The tax may 
indirectly and incidentally affect such 
commerce, just as any taxation of rail- 
road and telegraph lines does, but this is 
not a forbidden burden or interference.” 


Same Holding Made 


With Production Tax 


The same holding has been made with 
respect to the production tax on gas (Hope 
Natural Gas Co. v. Hall, 274 U. S. 284); 
a tax on coal prepared and “ready for 
shipment or market” and destined for a 
market in other States (Heisler v. Thomas 
Colliery Co., supra); and a manufactur- 
ing tax upon goods sold in interstate com- | 
merce (American Mfg. Co. v. St. Louis, | 
250 U. S. 459). A State has the same right | 
to tax sales that it has to tax the produc- | 
tion of gas, the mining of coal or the 
manufacture of merchandise; and, if 
destination of the product for use or ship- 
ment in interstate commerce does not af- 
fect the power of the State to tax in these 
cases, there is no reason why the inten-| 
tion that property sold should be used in! 
carrying on interstate commerce should 
affect the right of the State to tax its 
sale, No one, we think, would contend 
that .. railroad operating a coal mine could | 
escape the produetion tax on coal be- 


| cause it was intended to use the coal in 


cerrying on interstate commerce; and we| 
see no reason why a sales tax on coal or 


, On oil would not be equally valid. 


The leading case dealing with the right 
of the State to tax property intended for 
interstate commerce is Coe vy. Errol, 116 
U. S. 517. In that case it was held that | 
goods intended for transportation to an- 
other State are liable to taxation as a 
part of the general mass of property of 
the State in which they are situate until | 
actually started in transportation to the 
State of their destination. The cri-} 
terion applied in that and later 
cases (see Crescent Oil Co. v. Mississippi 
257 U. S. 129; Heisler v. Thomas Col- 
liery Co., supra), is thus stated by Mr. 
Justice Bradley: “Such goods do not 
cease to be part of the general mass of 
property in the State, subject, as such, to 
its jurisdiction, and to taxation in the 
usual way, until they have been shipped, | 
or entered with a common carrier for 
transportation to another State, or have 
been started upon such trnasportation in 
a continuous route or journey. We think 
that this must be the true rule on the 
subject. | 


It seems to us untenable to hold that 


a crop or a herd is exempt from taxation|°f the national government under the| House of Representatives and the Senate 
merely because it is, by its owner, in- | Constitution to choose its own means and/| that I submit other matters. 


tended for exportation.” While that case 
dealt with property intended for trans- 
portation in interstate commerce, it is 
clear that the same principle is applicable | 
in the case of property intended for use | 
in interstate commerce and that such! 
property is withdrawn from the taxing | 
power of the State only when such use 
Is actually begun, | 
A different question would be presented | 
if the taxing statute made discrimination 
between ordinary sales of gasoline and 
sales of gasoline intended for use or 
transportation in interstate commerce. 
Such discrimination would constitute an | 
attempt on the part of the State to bur- | 
den interstate commerce which is not 
permissible. Cf. Welton y. Missouri, | 
supra, 91 U. S. 277. | 
But there is no discrimination in the 
tax here. Sales of gasoline intended | 
for use in interstate commerce are 
taxed in the same way and at the} 
same rate as other sales. The tax is} 
merely revenue measure imposed upon | 
purely intrastate transactions and there | 
is no attempt whatever to discriminate 
against the gasgline which is intended for 
subsequent use “In interstate commerce, 


Kentucky Case One | 
| 


Of Taxation Within State 
‘The case 
U. 8. ' 245, 
particularly 
In that 
tuckey 


of Helson 
upon 

relies, 
case a 
taxed the 
within the State. 


Vv. 
which 
is not 


Kentucky, 279, | 
complainant 
in point, 
Statute of Ken- 
use of gasoline 
The State officials 
brought action to recover the tax from 
the operators of a ferry boat who pur- 
chased gasoline in Tllinois and used same 
In Operating an interstate ferry boat. The 
question of the right of Kentucky to tax 
sales of gasoline intended for use in in- 
terstate commerce was not involved. 

The question was the right of that 
State to tax the use in interstate com- 
merce of gasoline purchased in another 
State. It was held that the State was 
without power to tax the use of an in- 
strumentality of interstate commerce. 
which is manifestly a very different ques- 
tion from that involved in the right of 
the State to tax the sale within its bor- 
ders of an article designed by the pur- 
chaser for use in interstate commerce. 
As said by Mr. Justice Sutherland in Hart 
Refineries v. Harmon, 278 U. S. 499, 503. 
“the difference between an excise tax 
based on sales and one based on use of 
property is obvious and substantial.” 

We have carefully examined the cases 
of U. S. Airways v. Shaw, 43 Fed. (2d) 
148, and Mid-Continent Air Express Corp. 
V Lujan, 47 Fed. (2d) 266, upon which 
complainant relies. In so far as these 
cases deny to a State the right to im- 
pose a tax on sales occurring within its 
orders because the purchaser intends to 
use the property purchased in carrying on 
interstate commerce, we think that they 
press the doctrine of the Helson case too 
far; and, while we have great respect) for 
the courts which rendered these deci- 
sions, we cannot follow them in that 
holding. 

It appears, however, that 
in these cases taxed the use 


Contested in Maryland 


of gasoline within the State and not 


}merely the sale; and the right to tax the| } 
|use in interstate commerce, as we have | 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 21. | 
shown above, is a very different matter) The Attorney General of Texas, James 
from the right to tax the sale before the | V. Allred, has announced that he will join | 
use in interstate commerce begins. | with the Attorney General of Maryland, | 
In so far, therefore, as these cases | counsel for the University of Maryland, | 
deal with the right to tax the use of counsel for the University of Illinois, and | 
gasoline in interstate commerce, they|the Attorneys general of various other | 
decided a question which is not before States and counsels for State universities, 
this court. in resisting an attempt on the part of the | 

| Federal Government to tax the salary of | 
Sales Tax Could Be |a professor in the College of Law of the | 
| University of Maryland, a State Univer- | 


Acts, and tk> stamps will be found in six 


Cenominations, as follows: 10 cents, 50 
cents, $1, $3, $5 and $10. 


“Stamps may, at all times, be secured) 


from the comptroller'’s Office, in Talla- 


Emergency Fund 


Trenton, N. J., Sept. 21. 
of excise taxes as & 


The imposition 


ssee, and local agencies for the con-| means of raising funds for unemployment 


venien 
possible,” the bulletin says. 


Rulings by Board 


| that this conclusion follows. 
| case 
{act of 1930 which 


| Colliery 


the statutes | 


Shifted to Consumer 


It is said, however, that the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, in the recent 
case of Gregg Dyeing Co. v. Tax Commis- 
sion, S. C. —, — S. E. —, has construed 
the gasoline tax statutes of South Caro- 
lina as intended to impose a tax on 
the ultimate consumer, and that hence 


| the statute in question is to be treated 


as a tax on the We do not think 
The Gregg 
the validity of the 
imposed a tax upon 
gasoline brought into the State and in- 
tended to be “stored or used for consump- 
tion” therein, and, as we have seen, that 
statute is not here involved, nor is the 
portion of the former statute taxing use. 
It is true that the court adverted to the 
obvious shifting of the sales tax to the 
ultimate consumer and said that it was 
the purpose of the Legislature in passing 


use. 


passed upon 


| the act of 1930 that all consumers should 


pay the gallonage tax of 6 cents; but the 
fact remains that, whether shifted or 
not, the tax imposed by the act of 1929 
so far as measured by sales is a tax 
on sales occurring within the State, which 
the State has a right to tax. 


Even though the Legislature may have 
known that the sales tax would be shifted 
to the ultimate consumer by increase in 
price and may have passed the tax in- 
tending this result to follow, this did not 
affect its power to tax sales as shown 
above, nor does it exempt sales from tax- 
ation merely because the purchaser may 
intend that the property purchased be 
used in interstate commerce. As said by 
Mr. Justice McKenna in Heisler v. Thomas 
Co., supra, 260 U. S. 245, 259, 
“whether any statute or action of a State 
impinges upon interstate commerce de- 
pends upon the statute or action, not upon 
what is said about it or the motive which 
impelled it.” 

Complainant relies upon the decisions 
in Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississippi, supra, 
277 U. S. 218, and Indian Motorcycle Co. 
v. U.S. — U.S. —, 51 S. Ct. Rep. 601, and 
argues that, because the State may not 
collect a sale tax upon a sale made to 
an agency of the Federal Government, 
nor the latter collect such tax upon a 
sale made to an agency of the State, such 
tax may 


merce where the property is to be used 
in such commerce. The conclusion does 
not follow. In the case of a sale to the 
Federal Government or a State, it is the 
character of one of the parties to the 
transaction which exempts it from taxa- 
tion. 
in interstate commerce, the character of 
the parties has nothing to do with the 
matter. 


It is the use in interstate commerce 
which exempts the property from taxa- 


not be collected ‘from a sale} 
|made to one engaged in interstate com-| 


In the case of a purchase for use| 


tion at the hands of the Sttae; and, as| 


heretofore shown, this use can not arise 
until after the sale is complete. The basis 
of the decisions relating to the purchases 
by the State and Federal governments is 
thus stated by Mr. Justice Butler in the 
Panhandle Oil case: 


“The right of the United States to make 
such purchases is derived from the Con- 
stitution. The petitioner’s right to make 
sales to the United States was not given 
by the State and does not depend on 
State laws; it results from the authority 


sources of supply. While Mississippi may 
impose charges upon petitioner for the 
privilege of carrying on trade that is sub- 
ject to the power of the Sttae, it may 
not lay any tax upon transactions by 
which the United States secures. the 
things desired for its governmental pur- 
poses.” 


Indian Motocycle Case 


Cited as Basis of Rule 


And in the Indian Motocycle case, Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter stated the basis of 
the rule as follows: 


“Here the tax is laid directly on the 
sale to a governmental State agency of 
an article purchased for governmental 
purposes. The sale and purchase consti- 
tute a single transaction, in which the 
purchaser is an_ essential participant. 


| 
| 


| employes, provided for in the regular bien- 


Without that participation the sale could | 


could not be effected. Thus, the trans- 
action falls within the class which the 
United States cannot tax consistently 
with the constitutional principle.” 


It is argued in support of the tax that, 
even if it be construed as a tax upon an 
instrumentality of interstate commerce, 
it should be sustained under the decisions 


of Clark v. Poor, 274 U. S. 554, and Kane | 


Vv. New Jersey, 242 U. S. 160. It is said 
that the gasoline tax is devoted to 
maintenance of the roads in South Caro- 
lina, and that, although the planes 
complainant do not use the roads, 
maintenance of the public roads is impor- 
tant to the carrying on of complainant's 
business, as such roads must be 
tained to its air ports for the benefit of 
its passengers and, as the upkeep of such 
roads leading to the cities near which its 


of 


the | 


the | 


main- | 


air ports are located facilitates its busi- | 


ness and increases its patronage. Much 
can be said in favor of this position. See 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc., v. Edelman, 
— Fed. (2d) We base our conclusion 


that the tax is valid, however, on the fact | 


that the sale by which the tax is meas- 
ured is not a transaction in interstate 
commerce, and that the gasoline sold does 
not become an instrumentality of such 


commerce until aiter the sale is complete. | 


For the reasons stated, we 
the interlocutory injunction 
should be denied. 

Interlocutory injunction denied. 


Returns Received for Tax 
On Alabama Chain Stores 


think 
prayed 


that 
for 


MontGoMERY, ALA., Sept. 21. 
Reiurns are now reaching the State Tax 
Commission for the new chain store tax 
imposed by the 1931 Legislature ‘(Act 369). 
Eleven hundred checks for $1 each have 
been forwarded to the State Treasurer, the 
Commission announced. These were from 
proprietors of individual stores. The tax 
is graduated, the rates ranging from $1 
for a single store, to $75 each for stores 
i excess of 20 operated under the same 
managenent and control, or by the same 
organization. An exemption is made in 
the case of establishments whose principal 
business is the distribution of petroleum 
products, 


| lature any subjects except 


Of Tax Appeals 
sity. 

The case, entitled G. Ridgely Sapping- 
ton v. Commissioner, is now pending in 
the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Education has been universally consid- 
ered a governmenial function or activity, 
Attorney General Allred declared. 


Promulgated Sept. 21 


The W. W. Sly Manufacturing Company. 
Docket No. 31156. 
Petitioner obtained from a court as 
a result of a suit in equity, a decree, 
against the Pangborn Corporation, 
and as a result of such decree was 
paid by Pangborn Corporation $30,- 
108.94 in 1923. Held, that the receipt 
of that money by petitioner consti- 
tuted income to petitioner, and was 
taxable for the year 1923. 
Salathiel R. Fletcher. Docket No. 33041. 
Expenses. Petitioner was one of 
several persons who entered into an 
agreement with the owners of certain 
property to act as agents for the 
owners in platting, surveying and 
preparing their property for sale as 
lots. The contract provided inter alia 
that the agents were to advance all 
necessary funds to carry out the con- 
tract up to a limited amount; and 
that, after the owners had received 
$400,000 from the sale of lots, the 
agents were entitled to all the lands 
remaining unsold. Petitioner, during 
the taxable year, and before the 
owners had received their $400,000, 
expended $7,921.62 as his share for 
platting, surveying and preparing the 
real estate for sale. Held, petitioner 
was entitled to deduct the amount so 
paid as an ordinary and necessary 
business expense. 


*G. F. Sloan, et al. Docket Nos. 40380, 
40381, 40396, 40491, 40516 and 40517. 


In the taxable years the petitioner 
conducted a business for profit and 
for such years was an _ association 
taxable as a corporation. Hecht v. 
Malley, 265 U. S. 144. 


Houston Baseball Association. 
Nos. 43985, 45430. 


Petitioner is entitled to deduct ex- 
haustion of player's contracts in the 
computation of its net taxable in- 
come and it is also entitled to deduct 
the cost, less exhaustion of such con- 
tracts sold during the taxable years in 
determining, the gain or less sustained 
thereon. 


Hampton Hoult, Martin J. Dregge. 
Docket Nos. 45782, 45783. 

During the years 1922 to 1924 each 
petitioner purchased over 600 shares 
of stock in the Morton Hotel Com- 
pany, a Michigan corporation, at a 
price exceeding $130 a share. During 
the taxable year 1927 one Joseph H. 
Brewer organized the Grand Rapids 
Hotel Company, a Michigan corpora- 
tion. Petitioners agreed with Brewer 
to sell him their stock in the Morton 
Hotel Company for $50 a share and 
buy stock in the new company with 
the proceeds, which was done. Held, 
petitioners did not in substance ex- 
change old stock for new within the 
meaning of section 203(b) (2) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, but actually and 
in substance sold old stock and pur- 
chased new. Held further, petitioners 
sustained a capital net loss on the 
sale of the old stock. 


Cites Constitutions 

“This is particularly true of Texas,” he 
said, “both by the civil and common law. 
The Mexican Constitution of 1824 pro- 
vides that education is a governmental 
funesion. Like provisions were contained 
in the Constitution of Coahuila and Texas 
in 1827. That Constitution provided for 
a general plan of public education. The 
Declaration of the Independence of Texas, 
the Constitution of the Republic of Texas 
and all of the Constitutions of the State 
of Texas treat education as a govern- 
mental function.” 


Attorney General Allred stated that if 
the Federal Government is successful in 
the pending case, the salaries of every in- 
structor in all the State educational insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Texas will 
be subject to the Federal income tax, and | 
that in addition thereto, the Government 
would, in all probability, attempt to ex- 
tend this taxation to teachers in public 
schools. 


Encroachment, He Says 


He regards this as an unwarranted at- 
tempt on the part of the Federal officials | 
to extend the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment atthe expense of the States, 
and believes that it is an attempted en- 
croachment upon the rights of the States, 
unwarranted by history or by the Consti- 
tution. 

Attorney General Allred stated that in 
his opirion, education is a purely govern- 
mental function and that the salaries of 
all State employes engaged in educational 
work are exempt from Federal income 
taxes and that he would resist in the 
courts any attempt on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to make these salaries 
subject to Federal taxation. | 


Subjects Limited 
In Texas Legislature 


Docket 


Governor Says Revenue Change 
Will Not Be Submitted 


AustTIN, Tex., Sept. 19. 

According to an oral announcement by 

the Governor of Texas, Ross S. Sterling, 

no proposal for a State income tax or 

change in the present revenue laws will 

be submitted to the Legislature now in 
special session. 


In a prepared statement, the Governor ! 
announced that under certain conditions, 
he will consider submitting a proposal to 
reduce the salaries of State officials and 
employes. The prepared statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

I have repeatedly declined to submit 
to the present special session of the Legis- 
that of agri- 
cultural relief and soil conservation, for 
which the session was called. Iregret that 
it will be necessary not to accede to re- 
quests made in resolutions adopted by the 


Part of Gasoline Taxes 
Being Held in New Mexico 


Sante Fe, N. M., Sept. 21. 
Ten per cent of ihe gasoline tax col- 
lections are now being held in a suspense 
fund, according to the New Mexico col- 
lector, Adolph Hill. The constitutionality 
of the 1931 statute (chapter 31) providing 
for refunds in the case of certain fuel 
not used to porpel motor vehicles over 
the highways is now before the State 
Supreme Court. 


There is only one additional question 
that I would consider submitting, and 
it would have to come after the accom- 
plishment of the main purpose for which 
the session was convened. That is, I 
would consider submitting the question of 
reducing the salaries of State officials and 


nial appropriations passed at the regular 
session, in event both houses would agree 
upon bills providing for a reasonable uni- 
form reduction in those items. 

I have said to a committee of repre- 
sentatives who waited on me that if such 
bills should be signed by at least two-| lation for which the session was called 
thirds of the members of both the house! I believe this would avoid the necessity 
and the senate, and with assurance of of raising the ad valorem tax. , 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Father's liability for son's negligence in operation 
of automobile purchased by father for son's special benefit—Son as father’s agent— 

A father who purchased an automobile for the special use and benefit of a 
minor son who was living with his parents, paying nothing for his room and 
board and receiving no compensation for any work that he did for them. but who 
applied to his own use and benefit the wages received for work performed for 
others, was liable for the negligence of the son in the operation of the automobile 
on the theory that the son was the father’s agent. 

Hanson v. Eilers et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23045, Aug. 25, 1931. 


’ 


’ 
their speedy pasage, I would consider sub- 
mitting such bills. 

This is conditioned also upon speedy 
consummation of the agricultural legis- 


«< 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Damage—Negligence as proximate cause of death 
seven months after accident—Negligence of injured person— 

An automobile driver whose negligence caused the fracture both of the legs of a 
pedestrian was not liable for the death of the pedestrian who fell and fractured 
his skull while attempting to descend basement stairs, seven months after the 
automobile accident, at a time when he had recovered from the injuries sustained 
in such accident to the extent that he could walk slowly and wobbly with the aid 
of a cane, since his death was not the proximate result of the automobile driver's 
negligence, even though the impaired use of the legs may have contributed to or 
caused the fatal fall, but was the result of his own negligence in attempting to 
descend the stairs when he should have known that his legs were not in condition 
to enable him to do so, which negligence constituted the independent efficient 
cause of his death, intervening long after the negligence of the automobile driver, 

Sporna, Adminx., v. Kalina; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28432, Aug. 28, 1931. 
TRIAL—Verdict—Failure of verdict to express intention of jury—Correction— 

Where the jury in an action against a bus company, a truck company and an 
insurance company for injuries sustained in a collision between a truck and a.dous 
rendered a verdict for the sum of $5,009 against all the defendants, but it was 
made apparent to the court, during a colloquy between the judge and the jurors 
before the verdict was received or filed and before the jury was discharged, but 
after the jury had been polled and the court had been told that the verdict as 
rendered was the verdict of the jury, that the jury had intended to render a verdict 
of $10,000 except as to thé insurance company which was liable under its policy 
for only $5,000, the court's refusal to direct the jury to correct the verdict so as to 
make it conform to the intention of the jury, was error. 

Beglinger v. Shield et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22993, Aug. 22,1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


State Taxation 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Gasoline tax—Fuel used in interstate planes— 

A State gasoline tax may be imposed upon the sale of fuel to be used in operat- 
ing air craft in interstate commerce, when no discrimination between such sales and 
ordinary sales appears; it is unnecessary to sustain the tax that the proceeds be 
used in such a way as to confer a special benefit upon the taxpayer.—Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc. v. South Carolina Tax Commission..—(D, C., E. D., 8. C.—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1664, Sept. 22, 1931. 


| 
| 


| There 


will be designated as soon 4S| relief has been recommended by the State 


Unemployment Relief Director, Chester I. 
Barnard. 


He suggested that legislation providing 
for additional taxes on gasoline, certain 
classes of intrastate telephone and tele- 
graph messages, tobacco, beverages and 
other luxuries be enacted at a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It would be un- 
derstood, he said, that such ta%es would 
be for the emergency only and would be 
terminated within a reasonable period. 

Gov. Morgan F. Larson has declined 
Mr. Barnard’s request for a special ses- 
sion, although the Governor stated that 
he would consider the issuance of a call 
after the election of Nov. 3, when a new, 
Governor will be selected to take office in 
January. 


Recommends Legislation 4 


Mr. Barnard recomménded other legis- 
lation to provide for the registration and 
identification of the jobless, to establish 
fiscal machinery for the distribution of 
funds and the supervision and control of 
expenditures, to extend temporarily the 
compulsory school attendance age, and to 
declare the responsibility of the State for 
unemployment relief and charge the 
municipalities with its administration. 

He recommended that all community 
chests and charitable organizations elimi- 
nate unemployment relief from their 1932 
budgets and added that he favored the 
dropping of all campaigns for the assess- 
ment of workers to aid the unemployed. 
should be no discontinuance of 
personal charity, however, he said, but 
he urged that such work be devoted to 
general relief, church, hospital, children’s 
aid. 

As a means of creating jobs, Mr. Bar- 


|nard advocated the advancement of funds 


by the State to the various municipalities 
for local improvement. The.funds could 
be loaned, he said, for medium terms out 


‘of current funds, without interest, which 


would not increase local taxes or local 
debt charges until after the improvements 
had created actual values to the munici- 
palities. 


Ohio Receiverships 
Restrained by Court 


Ruling on Loan Groups 


Co.umsus, Oux!0, Sept. 19. 
An alternative writ of prohibition re- 
straining common pleas courts in Ohio 
from appointing receivers for building 
and loan associations except upon appli- 
cations made by the State Superintendent 
of Building and Loan Associations was 
granted Sept. 17 by Supreme Court Judge 
Robert H. Day on application of the At- 
torney General, Gilbert Bettman. 


Judge Day, in granting the temporary 
writ, set Sept. 29 as the tentative date 
for hearing by the entire court of the case 
brought by the Attorney General. 


The Specific Case 


The specific case involved, it was ex- 
plained by Mr. Bettman, is that of the 
Columbian Building & Loan Co. and the 
Attorney General's petition sought to 
restrain Judge Dana F. Reynolds, of the 
Franklin County Common Pleas Court, 
from appointing a receiver on application 
of Mrs. Florence Dressel, a depositor. The 
writ of pr@ghibition, however, Mr. Bett- + 
man said, affects all counties in the State. 

“This action is brought for the pro- 
tection of the members and depositors in 
building and loan associations in Ohio,” 
Mr. Bettman said. “What the action seeks 
is a ruling from the Supreme Court which 
will place a protecting arm around build- 
and and loan associations of the State 
and prevent them from being subject to 
random attempts at unauthorized receiv- 
erships. 


Practices Conform 


“If the Supreme Court allows the writ 
sought, courts of common pleas in Ohio 
will be without authority to appoint re- 
ceivers except where proper proceedings 
are brought at the instance of the State 
Superintendent of Building and Loan As- 
sociations. This will make the practice 
in building and loan association matters 
conform substantially to the practice in 
State and national bank matters. 


“As to the Columbian Building and Loan 
Association, the State Superintendent of 
Building and Loans is now making a 
thorough examination and depositors may 
assume at this time that Director of Com- 
merce Tangeman and Superintendent Mc- 
Quire will Go all things necessary to pro- 
tect depositors’ interests.” 


South Carolina Power Plant * 
Is Assessed at $2,500,000 


Co.umsBia, S. C., Sept. 21. 

The hydroelectric development of the 

Lexington Water Power Company in cen- 

tral South Carolina has been placed on 

the tax books at an assessment of $2,500,- 

000, according to the chairman of the 
State Tax Commission, W. G. Query. 


The assessment, as of Jan. 1 this year, 
is the first made after the development 
was put in operation. It is based on com- 
parative earning power and income from 
the hydroelectric plant, Mr. Query said. 


Tax Commission Member 
Reappointed in Michigan 


LANSING, MIcH., Sept. 21, 

The Governor of Michigan, Wilber M. 

Brucker, has announced the reappoint- 

ment of Alvin E. Richards, of Marquette, 

as a member of the State Tax Commis- 
sion. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Only three changes occurred in the For- 
eign scrvice during the week ended Sept. 
ll, s-cording to an announcement just is- 
sued by the Department of State which 
follows in full text: 

The following changes 
since Sept. 11, 1931: 

Robert Janz, of Norman, Okla., 
can Vice Consul at Guatemala 
assigned Vice Consukh at Belfast 
vious assignment at 


have occurred 


now Ameri- 
Guatemala, 
Ireland. Pre- 
San Salvador canceled. @ 
Noncareer 

Donald C. Dunham, of Cleveland, Ohio. now 
a clerk at Berlin. Germany. appointed Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at that post 

John F. Stone. of Warne. Pa.. now a clerk 


at Berlin. Germany, appointed American Vice 
Consul at that post. 
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To Be Enforced 
Without Funds 


Appropriation for Auto In- 


surance Law _ Latking, 
Fees May Not Be Used, 
Says Attorney General 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21. 

Whe Secretary of State will be obliged 
to administer Indiana’s new motorists’ fi- 
nancial responsibility law, which will be- 
come effective Oct. — an appro- 
priation for expense§ and without making 
any use of motor vehicle fees received by 
his offic:, according to an opinion by the 
Attorney General, James M. Ogden. 

The law. enacted by the 1931 Legisla- 
ture as Chapter 179 of the Acts of 1931, 
charges the Secretary of State, Frank 
Mayr Jr., with its enforcement, but no 
appropriation was made. 

Fee Not Authorized 


The Attorney General holds also that 
the Secretary of State is not authorized 
to ¢harge a service fee for filing and pass- 
ing upon certificates contemplated by the 
act. 

His opinion follows in full text: 

@ I have before me your letter with ref- 
erence to the question of available funds 
for the enforcement of chapter 179 of 
the Acts of 1931 entitled, “An act con- 
cerning the financial responsibility of 
owners and operators of motor vehicles for 
damages caused by the operation of motor 
vehicles on public highways.” Section 1 
of the act provides that it shall be con- 
strued as supplemental to the motor ve- 
hicle laws of the State. It was approved 
on March 13, 1931, three days after the 
approval of the Biennial Appropriation 
Act. No specific appropriation is made 
in said chapter 179 for its enforcement, 
notwithstanding the additional duties im- 
posed therein upon the office of Secre- 
tary of State. 


Questions Answe ‘ed 

You submit the following questions: 

“1. As the act is construed as supple- 
mental to the motor vehicle laws, is it 
thereby intended that the Secretary of 
State use the fees from (a) license regis- 
trations; (b) certificate of title fees; ‘c) 
operators or chauffeurs license fees. Are 
these fees available for this purpose? 

“2. If the answer to the question above 
is in the negative, does the provision of 
section 17 of the act reading as follows, 
to-wit: ‘Section 17. The Secretary of 
State shall make rules and regulations 
necessary for the administration of this 
ct authorize the Secretary of State to 
charge a reasonable service fee for filing 
and passing upon certificates contemplated 


by the act?” 
I think both questions must be answered 
in the negative. The fact that the act 


in question is supplementary to the other 
motor vehicle laws of the State would not 
constitute an appropriation of any part of 
the fees collected pursuant to such other 
laws for the purpose of enforcing the act 
of 1931, supra. Neither would the right to 
make rules extend to the point which 
would authorize the Secretary of State 
to eharge a service fee. Both questions 
are answered in the negative. 


Post Office Receipts 


Decline in Germany 


Returns Include Telephone, 
Telegraph and Radio 
German Fe@eral Post Office returns 
which inclu telephone, telegraph and 


radio receipts showed a total decline of 
May and June of the current year (first 
approximately $12,000,000 during April, 
quarter of the German fiscal year) as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year, according to a report from Con- 
%sul William Beitz at Berlin, made public 
by the Commerce Department. 

Receipts from all postal services during 
the three-month period totaled approxi- 
mately $116,000.000 in comparison with 
$128,000,000 during the same period of 
1930. Expenditures declined by approxi- 
mately $8,000,000, leaving a net loss of 
approximately $4,000,000. 

With the exception of the postal @heck- 
ing service, which showed a gain of 540,- 
000 reichsmarks, receipts in all branches 
of the postal department declined. The 
letter and parcel post service dropped by 
24,170,000 reichsmarks, the telephone 
service by 7,740,000 reichsmarks, the radio 
broadcasting service by 7,030,000 reichs- 
marks, and the telegraph service to about 
one-half of its previous yearly receipts, 
namely, from 22,780,000 to 12,610,000 
reichsmarks. ‘(Reichsmark equals approx- 
imately 24 cents.) 

The number of telegrams sent 
gated 7.2 millions. There were instailed 
10,188 new telephone apparatus bringing 
the total number of subscribers to 3,242,- 
744. The telephone connections estab- 
lished numbered 628,000,000 against 645,- 
000,000 for the corresponding quarter of 
1930. In the foreign wireless service 560,- 
000 telegrams were forwarded.—Jssued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


agere- 


Automobile Fatalities 


e 4 Increase in Tennessee 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 21. 
Automobile accidents and homicides 


accounted for exactly 100 lives in Tennes- 
see in July, an increase of approximate) 


25 per cent over the average of the pre- 
ceding six months, according to the 
monthly report on vital statistics of thx 
State Department of Health. 

Homicides numbered 41 and deailhs 
from auto accidents 59. The average for 
the preceding six months was 39 auto 
deaths and 36 homicides. 

Tuberculosis caused 266 deaths during 
the month, Typhoid fever caused 3/ 


deaths; malaria, 18; whooping cough, 21; 
influenza. 16; pellagra, 27, and pneu- 
monia, 35 

There were 4,606 births as against 2,444 
Geaths. 


Surety Company License 
Is Revoked by Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21. 
The license of tie Federai Surety Com- 
pany of Davenport, lowa, to do business 
in indiana has been revoked, according to 
annourcement by John Cramer, Chiet 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner. The com- 
pany now is in receivership, Mr. Crame1 
said. Some time ago it took over the Old 
Trails of Memphis, Tenn., which had pre- 
viously taken over the Old Trails of In- 
diana. The company, however, according 
to Mr. Cramer, is no longer a reciprocal 
organization and policyholders, of whom 
there are several hundred in Indiana, will 
not be liable. 


* Hospital Equipment 
Latest equipment produced in_ this 
country will be used in, a modern hos- 


@pital to be erected near the City of Muk- 
cen. Fengtien, Manchuria. (Department 
of Commerce.) 
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way ’s Plan 





To Regain Business Is Outlined 





‘Managerial Ingenuity’ Is Commended by 
State Public Service Commission 





Mapison, Wis., Sept. 21. 
During the past two years, but more 
particularly within the past six months, 


the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co. “has been making a determined and 
apparently a successful effort by man- 
agerial Ingenuity and resourcefulness to 
promote street and electric railway riding, 
and thus win back a part of the market 
lost to the motor vehicle,” it is stated in 
a recent opinion of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. 


With the approval of the Commission, 
the opinion states, the company has en- 
gaged in a number of experiments and 
the results obtained are set out in some 
detail “so that the experience of this 
company may be made available to other 
companies facing similarly difficult prob- 
lems.” 

“Whereas during the past year on vir- 
tually every other comparable street rail- 
way in the country there has been a defi- 
nite tendency for riding to decrease,” says 
the opinion, written by Commissioner 
David E. Lilienthal, “on the Milwaukee 
system riding has been maintained on a 
constant level, and in spite of an unpre- 
cedented industrial depression there has 
been even a tendency toward increased 
ridng until the last two or three months, 
when unemployment has apparently in- 
creased markedly. 

“In a business with a constantly ex- 
panding market it does not require ex- 
ceptional managerial ability to furnish 
good service and earn a return. To pro- 
duce such results in the face of a con- 
stantly declining market is a genuine ac- 
complishment.’ 


Use of Weekly Pass 
Given Discussion 


The opinion refers to the use of the 
weekly $1 pass, coupled with increases in 
fares from 7 cents cash and 8 tickets for 
50 cents to 10 cénts cash and 6 tickets for 
50 cents. The percentage decrease in reve- 
nue on comparable systems for June or 
July, 1931, compared with 1930, is stated 
to have been: Milwaukee (July), 5.1 per 
cent; Detroit (June), 19.5 per cent; Cleve- 


land (June), 15.3 per cent; Indianapolis 
(July), 12.3 per cent; Baltimore (July), 
11.1 per cent; Cincinnati (July), 11.4 per 
cent; Pittsburgh (July), 15.4 per cent; 


Minneapolis-St. Paul (July), 10.7 per cent. 
The experiments in new methods of in- 
creasing passenger traffic were conducted 
under the direction of the company’s 
executive assistant, R. E. Moody, the opin- 
ion states, and describes the “more inter- 
esting of these experiments” as follows: 

In November, 1930, Mr. Moody proposed 
a special off-peak pass, effective during 
the Christmas holiday season for a period 
of five weeks. The pass was to be sold 
for 75 cents—one-fourth less than the 
regular weekly pass—to be honered only 
between the hours of 9 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
and after 7 p.m. On Saturday, however, 
it was to be good at all times after 9 a. m., 
and all day on Sunday. This pass was not 
only an effcrt to increase off-peak riding 
but also was intended as the company’s 
contribution toward a stimulation of re- 
ta:l business in a time of depression. Ap- 
proval was given by the Commission and 
considerable newspaper publicity was 
given to the special fare. During the five 
weeks’ period almost 15,000 of these spe- 
cial passes were sold. 


Another Experiment 


Is Put Into Effect 


In February and March of the current 
year another experiment was proposed, 
approved and put into effect. A tariff 
was filed whereby on Sundays two chil- 
dren under 12 years of age were permitted 
to ride free on the regular $1 weekly pass. 
An average of almost 30.000 children were 
carried under this plan each week dur- 
ing the two months during which it was 
effective. This plan has an additional 
desirable tendency, the opinion said, in 
that it may enable the company to re- 
capture a part of the heavy Sunday traffic 
so characteristic of the street railway 
business before the general use of the 
pleasure automobile 

Shortly prior to May 17, 1931, the com- 
pany sought and received authority to 
revive the 75-per cent Christmas shopper's 
pass in the form of a weekly shopper- 
theater pass, with like conditions as to 
time of use, but with the additional priv- 


llege that, on Sundays, two children of 
half-fare age would be carried free on 
such special passes. After the trial pe- 


riod of six weeks the pass was continued 
until Sept. 6, with an additional provision 
permitting two children to ride with the 
adult holder of the pass during any of 
the hours during which the special pass 
was good. 

During the two months during which 
this latter provision was effective the 
average sales of this pass were built up 
to 2,500 per week, whereas for the pre- 
ceding six weeks, without this children- 
free privilege, the average sales were 1,800 


331-3 cents. This sum is large enough 
to deter many families particularly in 
these days of financial stringency from 
taking many such trips with the children. 
If a husband has a $1 unlimited weekly 
pass and the wife a 75-cent off-peak pass 
with the children-free privilege, a family 
of four can have almost complete trans- 
portation at the low cost of $1.75 a week. 
At the same time the company is induc- 
ing wider use of its facilities at off-peak 
hours, and other things remaining con- 
stant will soon note an increase in reve- 
nues anda decline in unit cost. 


“A further ingenious experiment for 
stimulating the use of the street railway 
deserves mention. The company proposed 
the filing of a special contract fare avail- 
able to ‘merchants’ whereby the _ store 
would agree to pay a flat sum and in re- 
turn would be permitted to issue coupons 
good for transportation on any inbound 
Street car during certain off-peak hours 
on a particular day of the week. In order 
to meet objections which we raised it was 
agreed that these tickets would be avail- 
able to any member of the public who 
might desire them, procurable not only 
by clipping them from newspaper adver- 
tisements but aiso at the department 


store offering the transportation and at | 
Further, | 


other easily accessible points. 
the schedule was filed in such form that 
any concern meeting the terms of the fil- 
-ng could take advantage of the scheme. 


No Increase Is Caused 


In Operating Costs 

“Gimbel's, a large department store lo- 
cated in the main business area of Mil- 
waukee, contracted with the company un- 
der this schedule. The widest publicity 


was given the event, both by the store 
and the company. The experiment met 
with unexpected success, more than 18,000 
passengers taking advantage of the offer. 
There was no increase in operating cost 
noted by the company and no additional 
facilities were required, so that the $1,000 
received as compensation was substan- 
tially net added income, while the stimu- 
lation of riding which was accomplished 
in such large measure and the advertising 
of street’ railway service cost the company 
little or nothing. At the same time serv- 
ice was rendered in a satisfactory manner, 
both to regular riders and to the ‘free’ 
riders. A similar plan is being tried by a 
large motion picture theater in the down- 
town area. 


“While most of Mr. Moody's experi- 
ments in rail-riding stimulation have been 


applied to the Milwaukee street railway 
system, plans designed to increase the use 
of the company’s interurban electric rail- 
way have been formulated. The most in- 
teresting, and one that has shown a con- 
siderable measure of success, was intro- 
duced, after approval by this Commis- 
sion, on June 22, 1931. This consisted 
of a Summer night pass selling for 50 
cents (25 cents for children), good for 
unlimited riding for one evening after 6 
o'clock on any of the interurban lines 
and to any point on these lines. Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings were excluded. 
Interurban riding after 6 o'clock had been 
so limited that there was no possibility 
of any loss in revenues. This pass has 
proved to be very popular. 

“Children's passes were but 5 per cent 
of the total sold. Little if any additional 
expenses were involved, and the benefits 
to the public as well as to the company 
in inducing people to use the interurban 
cars rather than their automobiles for 
Summer night excursions to recreational 
points near Milwaukee may prove con- 
siderable. So far as we know this type 
of pass has not been used elsewhere, and 
its development may have some im- 
portance not only to the electric railways 
but also in cutting down congestion and 
consequent accidents on the highways 
during the Summer season.” 


North Carolina Ruling 
In Compensation Suits 


Only Licensed Attorneys Per- 
mitted to Appear 


RALEIGH, N. C., Sept. 21. 

A representative of the State Highway 
Commission who is not an attorney 
prevented by law from handling that 
Commissian's workmen's compensation 
cases before the Industrial Commission 
according to an opinion by Assistant At- 
torney General A. A .F. Seawell. 

H. K. Witherspoon, assistant to the 
chairman of the Highway Commission, it 
was disclosed in the opinion, has been 
handling compensation cases for the 
Commission. An act of the 1931 Legisla- 
ture prevents persons other than licensed 
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Louisiana Receives Trade Conditions |New J ersey State 


State Bridge Bids 


State to Contribute Seven Mil- 
lion of Cost, Roads to 
Pay Balance 


Abroad Reviewed 
In Weekly Survey 


New Or.eans, La., Sept. 21. 

The State Highway Commission and 
Highway Advisory Board have announced 
the receipts of bids totaling $9,424,981 for 
the construction of a combination railroad 
and highway bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River above New Orleans. Other 
expenses are expected to bring the total 
cost to more than $10,000,000, it was 
stated. The original estimate of cost of 
the structure was $14,000,000. 

The State will contribute $7,000,000 from 
its $75,000,000 road and bridge bond issue 
voted last Novémber, while the balance 
will be paid by the railroads. 


Department of Commerce 
Analyzes Developments in 
Business and Industry of 
Europe and Orient 


(Continued from Page 5.1 


lery, hardware, cement, and tires, increased 
in August, compared with August 1930, 
but all other principal items on the lis: 
declined. Excise collections on kerosene. 
silver and motor spirits were lower and 
exports of all primary products, includ- 
ing raw and manufactured jute, rice, hides 
and skins, declined. 


a e 
Injunction Is Asked Japan 
Japan.—Recent favorable weather in 
a Japan indicates that the new rice crop 
In Oklahoma Gas may reach 61,000,000 koku (312,159,000 


bushels). Because of poor conditions, par- 
ticularly in low cocooon prices, it is esti- 
mated that Japan's rural purchasing power 
will be 34,000,000 yen below that of last 
year (1 yen equals $0.4985). Japanese 
starch manufacturers have petitioned the 
government to increase import duties on 
corn, millet, and kaoliang, because of com- 
petition from starches manufactured from 
imported grain. Depression in the steel 
industry continues acute. The government 
steel works has announced a reduction of 
one to three yen per ton on steel prod- 
ucts for November delivery. Paper associ- 
ation mills have agreed to increase their 
The Lone Star Gas Company of Texas production curtailment from 10 per cent 
and its various subsidiaries are concerned pc Egan Jroasetta, aan — 
in three separate actions in Oklahoma in- |ports of silk textiles showed a material 
volving injunctions and rate investiga-| decline. Rayon production in August 
tions. established a new high record, but both 


E s exports and imports declined. 
Attorneys for the company have filed in ; ] ; P 
the United States District Court for the Department of Overseas Affairs has been 


2 © abolished, and the Department of Agri- 
rig Sl sy aasarr ae © sae. culture merged with the Department of 
vent interference with any property of Commerce and Industry. 
the company. The suit is directed against 
Leon Hirsh, special counsel for Governor 
Murray in several gas utility ouster cases; 
Earl Pruet, county attorney of Jefferson 
County; and John W. Hoffman, of Okla- 
homa City, temporary receiver for the 
Lorie Star at Waurika, where the Gover- 
nor’s ouster suit was filed recently. 


Transfer Refused 


Judge R. L. Williams in the Federal | 
court did not at once act on the petition 
for an injunction. 

At Waurika, where the ouster and re- 
ceivership suit is pending against the 
Lone Star in State courts, Judge Fugene 
Rice has refused a transfer of the suit 
from State to Federal courts, holding the 
action is “not transferable.” 

The Corporation Commission is now 
conducting a hearing in the form of an 
investigation into rates charged by the 
Lone Star in 26 Oklahoma cities and 
towns and as to property valuations, divi- 


Utility Ouster Suit 


‘Company Seeks to Prevent 
Interference With Prop- 
erty in State’s Investiga- 
| tion Into Domestic Rates 


Ox.aHoMa City, OK1A, Sept. 21. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—-The new Gov- 
ernor General, who arrived on Sep- 
tember 12, is expected to make several im- 
portant announcements in his speech of 
acceptance relative to rubber restriction 
and the granting of futher oil concessions. 


New Zéaland 


New Zealand—New Zealand shipped 
goods valued at £2,539,212 to Canada dur- 
ing 1930 and took merchandise in return 
valued at £3,802,925. Butter, sausage 
casings and wool are the most important 
items shipped to Canada by New Zealand 
and motor vehicles and parts, boots and 
shoes, machinery, paper and iron pipes 
are important items taken in return, Busi- 
nes continues inactive in New Zealand 
with little prospect of improvement in 
the near future, though remarkably few 
bankruptices are reported, considering 


dend payments and reasonableness of prevailing conditions. A survey of im- 
rates. port stocks indicates that with most lines, 
Lower Rate Urged including automobiles and trucks, suf- 

It was brought out at the hearing that ficient goods are on hand to last from 
the Lone Start has taken from this State five to six months. Customs revenues 
. ss : are running approximately £100,000 per 


nearly 140,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas for use elsewhere and has used only 
about 5.000,000,000 cubic feet for distribu- 
tion within the State. 

Paul Reed, Auditor for the Commission 
testified the gate rate should be about 
22.5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, instead of 
the 40 cent rate charged by the Lone 
Star. The company claimed the rates 
now charged are reasonable, as the com- 
pany serves only 8,000 customers in widely 


month less than had been anticipated and 
a parliamentary committee of ten mem- 


situation with a view 
budget. Butter and cheese production 
continues to be increased but 
to be £10,000,000 than last 


lower year. 


in 1930, and there is no indication of an 


, increase in prices at opening sales. Radio 
scattered cities and towns, and that the) business, particularly with small midget 
rate in all except four towns was granted sets) continues active. A Government 


the company by franchise. radio control board of five members iden- 


tical with the control board in England 
has been appointed to take over broad- 
casting activities. 

There has been little or no change 
general business conditions during the past 


Fire Hazards Studied 
In West Virginia 
Inspection Is Being Made of 


. ° ° to the dollar. 
State Institutions 


exchange retail selling continues on a 

a e strictly cash basis, with the result that 
CuartesTon, W. Va., Sept. 21. buying in all lines of business is on a 
An inspection of all State institutions hand-to-mouth basis. Collections con- 


with reference to fire tinue slow and difficult with little or 


made by an assistant 


hazards is being 
State fire marshal 


at the request of the president of the Norway 
, - a . ~ finance has called its 6': per cent loan 
ing of the inspection Mr. Bradley said: Gnance hee called is O's per cont los 


“As you are doubtless aware, the State 
Legislature, 1931 session, made no appro- 
priation or other provision for the pay- 
ment of premiums for insurance on State 
properties, consequently on July 1 of the 
present year $4,500.000 of our State in- 
surance expired which we were unable to 
renew. At the time our full coverage of 
$20,283,400 was reduced the State became 


its 5'2 per cent 1926 loan of 
crowns tor Oct. 1, 1931. Interest on 
bonds will cease from that date. 
at an 


crowns, issuing rate of 97°, 


; 7s ing them for the new bonds. A consor- 
a coinsurer and with each policy that tium of Norwegian banks have taken over 
expires it becomes a greater coinsurer. the subscription to the new loan which 
“You will agree with us that it is im- 


perative for us to take every precautionary 











The | 


bers is now studying the entire economic 
to balancing the 


due to low 
prices, returns for the season are expected 


Wool production is practically the same as 


in 


two weeks exccpt the strengthening tend- 
ency of the peso, banks quoting a selling 
rate on Sept. 11 of approximately 3 pesos 
Owing to the uncertainty in 


no 
credit facilities being extended by banks. 


of 1921, originally 50,000,000 crowns, and 
105,000,000 
the 
A new 
4'2 per cent loan amounting to 140,000,000 
per 
cent, will take the place of the two loans 
that are being called. Holders of the old 
bonds will have the privilege of chang- 


will be issued in denominations of 5,000, 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





ay Roll Increases 


r" 


Gain of Million Dollars in 
Fiscal Year Shown by | 


State Commission 
| 
Trenton, N. J., Sept. 21. 

For the fiscal year 1931 there were ap- 
proximately 36,000 classified and unclassi- 
fied public employes in New Jersey who 
were paid slightly more than $66,000,000, 
according to figures compiled by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Notwithstanding the tendency in private 
business during the last two years to curb 
salary increases and in some cases to make 
reductions, the pay roll of public workers 
in the State continues to grow, said 
Charles P. Messick, the Commission secre- 


| tary, and has reached a new high level 


with the latest tabulation: He placed the 
increase at $1,000,000, which has been the 
average, he asserted, for the last 10 years. 


The compilation of workers under civil 
service gives only an incomplete picture, he 
contiiued. It is estimated that they con- 
stitute not more than 80 per cent of all 
public employes in the State. With the 
20 per cent outside of the civil service 
list added, the total of employes stands 
at approximately 42,000 and the annual 
pay roll at nearly $80,000,000. 


terminated quickly. There was-a general 
strike in Barcelona early in September, | 
but the situation there now indicates an 
early resumption of work. Unemployment 
in the building trades at Madrid has in- 
creased. Both the central government and 
the municipalities are now occupied with 
measures to alleviate general unemploy- 
ment. The head of the Catalan General- | 
idad has announced that a fund of 300,- 
000,000 pesetas will be established for the 
Catalan unemployed. Owing to slackened 
dem.nd the “Altos Hornos,” a leading 
steel company reports that it is losing 
275,000 pesetas daily and that it will have 
tu cut the already reduced pay rolls un- 
less postponed government orders are re- 
ceived shortly. Twenty-eight iron mines 
are shut down and 11 are working at half 
capacity. 

| Foreign commerce return for July 
showed a continued decline in both 
exports and imports, the decrease in the 


latter affecting practically all lines ex- 
cept petroleum products, chemical fer- 
| tilizers, cotton, corn, and tobacco. The 


| decrease in exports is due considerably to 
the reduced movements of minerals which | 
is only 50 per cent of that of last year. 
The trade balance continues adverse. 


| Sweden 
| Sweden.—The adverse trade balance of 
|Sweden was further increased by 12,- 


000,000 crowns during July to 206,000,000 


;|crowns for the first seven months of 
| 1931. Usually June and July, being 
}among the best exporting months, show 


a substantial export surplus but this year, 
due principally to lower shipments of iron 
ore and lumber, the trade balance was 
unfavorable during both months. Total 
exports for July were valued at 105,000,000 
crowns as against 138,000,000 crowns a 
year ago, while imports amounted to 
| 117,000,000 crowns as against 141,000,000 
}crowns during July, 1930. The industrial 
production index for July was 107 as 
compared with 117 for the previous month 
and 130 a year ago. Lower activity was 
noted in iron ore mining, lumber, super- 
phosphates, and foodstuffs, but pulp, iron 


and steel sowed only slight changes 
‘monthly average for 1923-24 100). 
Gross revenues of the Swedish Customs 


Department for the fiscal year 1930-31 
amounted to 189,300,000 crowns, including 
customs dues, lighthouse fees, automobile, 
tire, and gasoline tax. This amount ex- 


ceeds estimates by approximately 5,000,000 
crowns. 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom.—British supplementary 
budget proposals are based on an esti- 
mated deficit of £74,079,000 (on the present 
basis of taxation) in the current year and 
£170,000,000 in 1932-33. The principal fea- 
tures of che new budget include economies, 
estimated to total £22,000,000 in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, from reduction of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in unemployment bene- 
fits and from increased contributions: from 
reduction in road fund expenditure, sal- 
aries of Cabinet Ministers, members of 
Parliament, judges, teachers, police, civil 
servants and defense personnel; from other 
retrenchment in educational grants and 
defense services; and from miscellaneous 
economies. New taxation, estimated to 
total £40,500.000 in the current fiscal year, 
includes contemplated increases in taxes 
on beer, tobacco, gasoline, and entertain- 


ments. The basic standard rate of in- 
come tax is to be raised from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. in the £1 (from 22's per cent to 25 


per cent) and exemptions and allowances 
are to be decreased. Surtax is to be in- 
creased. Sinking fund applications are té 
be reduced from £50,000,000 to £32,000,000. 
First reactions to the emergency budget 
include Labor opposition largely on 





Phone Refunds 


State Attorney General Holds 


Agency Is Violating Law 
In Making Contracts With- 
out License 


SacraMENTO, CatiF., Sept. 21. 


An organization making agreements 
with telephone users to obtain for the 
latter refunds of any moneys unlawfully 
collected from them by a telephone com- 
pany is held by the Attorney General, U. 
S. Webb, to be a collection agency under 
the California statute and is violating 
the law In operating without a license. 

The opinion was given to the Secretary 
of State, Frank C. Jordan, and is based 
upon a contract between the Telephone 
Users Protective Company of Los Angeles 
and one of its subscribers. The opinion 
follows in full text: 

I am in receipt of your communica- 
tion enclosing a photostatic copy of a 
contract between telephone users protec- 
tive company of Los Angeles and one of 
its subscribers. 


Asked For Ruling 


You desire to be advised whether or not 
the business conducted by this company 
constitutes a collection agency as defined 
in the collection agency law, statutes of 
1927, page 485, as amended in 1931. 

Under the provisions of section 2 of 
that act a collection agency is defined 
as including all persons, firms, corpo- 
rations and associations engaging directly 
or indirectly and as a primary or a sec- 
ondary object in the collection of or in 
soliciting or obtaining in any manner the 
payment of a claim owed or due or as- 
serted to be owed or due to another. 

Section 1 of the act provides that no 
person, firm, corporation or association 
shall engage in the business within this 
State of soliciting the right to collect or 
receive payment for another of any claim 
or advertise or solicit either in print, by 
letter, in person or otherwise, the right to 
collect or receive payment for another of 
any claim without first having secured a 
license under the act. 

An examination of the contract used by 
the Telephone Users Protective Company 
discloses that one of its principal pur- 
poses is to obtain for the subscribers, the 
refund of any moneys illegally or unlaw- 
fully paid by the subscribers to the tele- 
phone company. The contract states that 
it is the intention of the committee, either 
through civil action, arbitration or com- 
promise, to immediately proceed with the 
view of collecting for the account of said 
users and subscribers all illegal and un- 
lawful overcharges inflicted upon them by 
the telephone companies during the past 
several years. 

Decision Is Filed 


It would therefore appear that this as- 
sociation designated as the Telephone 
Users Protective Company is soliciting the 
right to collect or receive payment for 
another of a claim and in this respect 
is violating the provisions of section 1 of 
the act regulating collection agencies. 

It is the fact that the purpose of the 
agreement is not confined to the collec- 
tion of the claims, but also is concerned 
with the making of an investigation of 
the alleged order of the Railroad Com- 
mission and the books of the telephone 
company for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of the users under the public utility 
law. However, a reading of the agree- 
ment discloses that the principal object 
to be attained by the company is the col- 
lection of the claims which the telephone 
users may have against the various cor- 
porations named therein. 

I therefore am of the opinion that this 
company is conducting a collection agency 
as the same is defined in the act of the 
Legislature hereinbefore referred to. 


Grain Company Files 
Nebraska’s Largest Bond 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Sept. 21, 
The largest bond ever received by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission was 
filed by the Cargill Grain Company of 
Nebraska for a grain warehouse license. 
The bond was in the sum of $3,315,000 and 
was executed by the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity Company as surety. The 
grain company has_ headquarters at 
Omaha. 


grounds inequality of sacrifices, and ree 
newed advocacy for revenue tariff or im- 
port prohibitions by the Conservative 
press. Otherwise there is general expres- 
sion of feeling that the measures proposed, 
although drastic, are sound and equitable 
under existing circumstances. 
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| lished in the issue of Sept. 21.) 
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The general strike at Zarazoga was| 


California Ruling : 
On Collector of - 
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. Re ilroads View Rate Tne 
As Due Under Transportation Act 
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€arriers Are Entitled to ‘Just Return’ From 
Shippers on Their Investment, I. C, C. 
Is Told at Hearing 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


their application as being the probable; were not, in the carrier’s opinion, a “con- 
follow-up on approval of their rate in- trolling factor” in diversion. Traffic lost| 


; |to trucks would have been lost anyway | 
crease proposal, Mr. Brown said that the | oven if the rates were lower than at pres-| 
matter would receive prompt considera- 


ent, he said. The only possible way to | 
tion, but that he had no definite idea as 


recapture the traffic from the trucks, he | 
to just how long it would be before such stated as his own opinion, was to reor-| 
readjustments were made. 


ganize the railway service, since he held | 
it was service and nof rates which was 

Commissioner Aitchison asked Mr. Brown 
if, in effect, the Commission was*not be- 


responsible for the diversion. | 
Questioned by Commissioner Lewis as 

ing asked to set aside its previous orders 

in rate cases involving the question of 


to pipe line competition, the Rock Island 
reasonableness. The raiiroad attorney ad- 


attorney declared “We make rates low 
enough to get petroleum from the pipe 

mitted that such a setting aside of pre- 

viots findings was requested, but again 


lines.” 
The carriers reserved three-quarters of 
referred to the plan of the carriers of 
making readjustments wherever necessary 


an hour for rebuttal arguments at the 
conclusion of Mr. Dickinson’s arguments, 
to insure just and reasonable charges. 
Mr. Brown expressed the opinion that 


and Charles Evans Hughes Jr. opened 

the arguments for the Security Holders’ 

" Committee on the Railroad Emergency. 
it would have taken many months in- 
volving unnecessary delay had the _car- 
riers proposed increases in rates on indi- 


He is associated with Grenville Clark, of 
the Emergency Committee on Railroad 
vidual commodities and said the proposal 
for a blanket increase was deemed the 


Investments of Life Insurance Companies | 
and Mutual Savings Banks. Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Clark divided the time of argu- 

only method capable of meeting the pres- 

ent emergency. 

“If you are not satisfied with this gen- 


ment between them, since it was pointed 
out that their views were in common. 

eral proposition,” he told the Commission, 

“you may initiate another one on your 


Mr. Hughes told the Commission that 

the committees represented by Mr. Clark 

7 and himself involved an investment of 

own hook.” He explained that it was the | 5.000,000,000 in railroad bonds or slightly 

Commission’s duty under section 15a tO) jess than one-half of all the railroad 

see that the roads earned the “fair re-| bonds outstanding in the United States. 

turn” or as near to it as possible, and) He said this money represented actual in- 

that unless the railroads’ plan wWaAaS  yestment and no speculation, and was rep- 

adopted, a substitute proposal should be’ resentative of the situation in other rail- 
made by the Commission to the same end. 
He disclaimed, however, any responsi- 

bility on the part of the railroads for any 


road securities. 
such substitute plan. Any such plan, he 


He pointed out that the existing crisis 
in railroad credit is the “controlling fac- 
said, would be entirely upon the Commis- 
sion’s own responsibility. 


tor” in this case. As for the fair return 
provision of section 15a, he said, the idea 
of supporting railroad credit is the 
Says Carriers Ask Only 
For a Fair Return 
In answer to a question put by Com- 


genesis of section l5a. 
He said that the investors in railroad | 
missioner Tate as to the necessity of an 
increase in freight rates in connection 


bonds had seen their investment depre- 
ciate $680,000,000 in 1930 and that this de- 
with the maintenance of the fixed charges 
of the carriers, Mr. Brown declared: “The 


preciation had probably gone farther in 
railroads did not come here to save their 


the first half of this year. 

Questioned by members of the Com- 
mission as to whether weakening of public 
confidence in railroad investments was 

credit. but to secure the fair return to not due to diversion to competitive trans- 
which they are entitled and which, if se- 
cured, will save such credit.” 
Mr. Brown made the declaration that! 
-the law requiring the Commission to fix 


portation agencies, he said that such weak- 
ening of public confidence was not due so 

rates which would assure the carriers as 

nearly as possible a return on investment 


much to diversion of certain classes of 
commodities, but rather because rates had 
of 5% per cent had not been given effect 
in rate cases for the past several years. 


not been maintained high enough to pro- 
vide the “fair return” to which the roads 

Commissioner Eastman asked the rail- 
road counsel if in his opinion such con- 


are entitled under the law. 
sideration had not been given in all the 





“Somewhere this slack must be made 
up,” said Mr. .-ughes, “if public confidence 
much attention to this slack when we 
Hoch-Smith cases, “Mr.-Brown replied Were suling slong on this froth of pros- 
in the negative, referring to the Hoch- damatied action” . 
he had never noticed in any of the cases ments, the first day's argument was re- 
referred to any indication on the part of |). seers 
the Commission that it was striving to cessed. Grenville Clark of the other com- 
Soginh ha jo EB ects thn 5% per mittee of banking interests will open the 
Pp — arguments on Sept. 22. 

The railroads’ representative dismissed oe. ag | 
as illegal and against the policy of the Reports of Examiners 
law the proposal of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League for the “pooling” of Are Announced by i Cs c, 
plan fixed the point of credit at 112 times The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixed charges, he sald, when in reality 
that is the “point of discredit.” of examiners in rate cases, 

W. F. Dickinson, general counsel for summarized as follows: 

No. 24330.—Graff-Kittanning Clay Products 
road, argued on behalf of the Western! Company v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
group of carriers, pointing out that the 4.9 
per cent rate of return on property in- Pa ag a Haing. > snulends. from 
y ; ? » to raigsville, a.. oO estinations in ew Eng- 
vestment in 1929 was the closest the West land and eastern trunk-line territories, found | 

| ; not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

5% per cent return to which they are} 

entitled under the law. This was a year| v. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 

of great prosperity, he said, and if that! Company, switching. 

is the highest we can earn during pros- Failure of defendant to include Neponset 
station within the switching limits of Boston, | 


is to be restored. Investors did not pay 
Smith case as an “odyssey.” He said that | “at the conclusion of Mr. Hughes’ argu- 
cent fair return. Mie 
the increased freight charges. Such a 

on Sept. 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 

Railway Company et:al, flue lining. 
ern group has ever come to earning the 

No. 24455.—Dorchester Board of Trade, Inc.. 

perous times, we probably never will reach 


A 3 * Mass., found not unjustly discriminatory but 
the point of return to which the law al-) jinduiy prejudicial. Undue prejudice ordered 
lows us. , ; removed 

For this reason, he said, the duty lies No. 24417.—Sampson Electric Company v.! 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis-' Reading Company et al., radio cabinets 


sion to make certain that the rate of re- 
turn is kept at least to the level of 1929. 
This, in the opinion of the Western 
roads, can best be accomplished by an in- 


Carload minimum weight on cabinets per- 
manently combined with radio loud speakers 
shipped from Philadelphia. Pa., to Chicago, 
Ii!., found unreasonable. Reparation awarded 


Ss . 24391.— ) < ’ Associati 
crease in freight rates of 15 per cent. It! y,° y "isaac te rere soon nc 
would take at least 30 per cent to bring) peaches. ; ; 


the rate of return to that prescribed by 
the law, he added. 

Commissioner Farrel asked Mr. Dickin- 
son if a 30 per cent return would provide 
additional revenues, and the attorney re- | 
plied that he had not gone into that, but 
that it was his opinion that a 15 per cent 
advance would increase revenues. 

Commissioner Eastman then asked Mr. 
Dickinson if it was his opinion that Con- 
gress intended the “fair return” provision 


from Crozet, Va., to Rocky 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 24025.—Pensacola Creosoting Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al., poles. 

Rates on creosoted poles, in carloads, from 
Pensacola, Fla., to certain points in Texas 
found not unreasonable on certain shipments 
but unreasonable as to others. Rates on same 
commodity found not in violation of the 
aggregate-of-intermediate clause of section 4.) 
Reparation awarded. ! 


Mount, N. C.,, 


of the law to mean that the Commission No. 23872.—United Paperboard Company, 
should increase rates when a depression Inc., v. Minneapolis & St. Louis Ratlroad 
occurred so as to increase the carriers’ ooneny 2S a aa aa 
; ae - = Pye ‘ . = Sas 7 @ ze strawboard, oO 
business, but Mr. Dickinson repli¢ d that it | corrugated or indented, in carloads, from | 
was intended that the carriers should | Peoria and Mt. Carmel. Ill., to Laredo, Tex., 
have a “fair return.” found applicable, but unreasonable. Reason- 
Commissioner Eastman pressed the! sble_ rates prescribed for the future and 
point that an increase in freight rates Faackivial Mant Panes, 1980, Sand 
would cause a diversion of traffic to com- 1. Rates assailed between numerous points 
peting transportation agencies such as in official classification territory on indus- 
motor trucks and pipe lines. The attor- a a as Daler aeek ae ~ 
ae : ‘ a coe ) § e . z Ss . core sand, 
ney replied that railroad men were not) ground or vulevrized sand, silica, clay, and 
fearful” of such diversion. The Commis- | flint. in carloads. found unreasonable,  Rea- 


sioner asked if such statement had been 
made by competent traffic men during 
the hearings, and was agvised that traffic 
men did not testify. “If traffic men had 
gone on the stand,” said Mr. Dickinson, | 


sonable, nonprejudicial and nondiscriminatory 
bases of rates prescribed for the future. 

2. Rates assailed on this traffic found unrea- 
sonable or inapplicable in the past in cer- 
tain instances and reparation awarded. 

3. Findings in prior reports, 109 I. C. GC. 346 


“they would have testified that there | 120 z €.'¢. 43, 147 I. C. C. 615, 147 I. C. C. 691, | 
would be little diversion.” aoe co I OSes oo + is : > & 
He told the Commission that rates 687: and 157 I. C. 'C. 59, modified in ‘part. p 
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1931, as officially reported, is $2 225,091,796 against 
which there is a net bonded debt of $133,805,205. 
The population, according to the 1930 Census, was 
804,874. 
Yields 
1948-1953 — 3.45% 
1954-1967 — 3.50 


Complete circular on request 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Board Orders Showings at Six | 
Expositions in Western 
States 


The Shipping Board has directed that| 
merchant marine exhibits be shown at} 
six fairs and expositions in Minnesota, | 
South Dakota, Washington, Iowa, Kansas, | 
and Chicago, the Board has just an-} 
nounced. Through the use of motion pic- | 
tures, maps, charts and radio these ex- 
hibits will show development of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

Since the Panama Canal was opened in 
1914, some 65,000 vessels carrying approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 tons of cargo have 
passed through the waterway, the Board | 
announced. Tolls paid on these move-| 
ments amount to more than $250,000,000. 
(United States Shipping Board.) | 





Future Prosperity | 
Lies in Bank Assets, | 


Says Sen. Vandenberg 


Expansion of Federal Re- 
serve Rediscount Privi- 
lege Would Unfreeze De-, 


posits, He Says | 

Granp Rapips, Micu., Sept. 21.—The re- 
lease of new credit “to stimulate the new 
buying which will start the new prosper- 
ity,” by expanding Federal reserve redis- 
count privileges to unfreeze American 
banking assets was advocated by Senator 
Vandenberg ‘Rep.), of Michigan, when he 
addressed the Midcontinent Section of the 
American Bankers Association here re- 
cently. 

Although banks, by mortgages, have 
made this the greatest nation of home 
owners, rediscount limitations today “pen- 
alize them savagely for having rendered 
this incalculable service,” he declared. An 
authorized summary of his address follows 
in full text: 

Expansion Privilege 

The surest contribution which Govern- 
ment can make to a speedy economic up- 
turn would be an expansion of Federal 
reserve rediscount privileges to unfreeze! 
America’s banking assets, Senator Van- 
denberg declared in a speech to the Mid- 
continent Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

“No solvent bank in the Federal system 
should ever have to close its doors,” he 
said. “With this general principle estab-| 
lished, general banking confidence would 
be reborn over night. Money hiding and 
hoarding would cease. New credit would 
be released to stimulate the new buying 
which will start the new prosperity.” 

Senator Vandenberg advocated an op- 
tional power in Federal reserve banks to 
extend the rediscount privilege in emer- | 
gency to include any sound banking se-| 
curity. He said this power exists in some) 
form in connection with every Suropean | 
Central Bank of issue. He quoted Gov. 
Roy A. Young of the Federal Reserve! 
Bank of Boston as favoring this proposi- 
tion under restrictions. He particularly! 
referred to conservative real estate first 
mortgages, on an acceptable Federal ap-| 
praisal. 

“By their mortgages,” he declared, 
banks have made 


“the 
it possible for us to} 


21 made public proposed reports | boast that we are the greatest Nation of| Treasury bills, has increased from $16,- 
which are|home owners on earth. Yet rediscount| 109,000 to $18,750,000, or from 37 per cent 


limitations today penalize them savagely | 
for having rendered this incalculable serv 
ice. Unless the limitations reasonably | 
change, we shall lose this priceless char- 
acter in our people.” 

Changes the Theory 

Senator Vandenberg differentiated be-| 
tween inflation and expansion in credit | 
facilities and said the former can | 
avoided. He acknowledged that expansion 
would change the theory of liquid Federal | 
reserve circulation but insisted that no 
harm can come from giving a portion of 
the circulation greater permanence so long 
as it also has greater stability. He said 
he would not take a single step toward 
fiat money. 

“But today’s banking test is liquidity 
instead of solvency,” he said. “It sells out 
America under the hammer. This is a 
narrow, vicious test and is at war with 
economic recovery and progress. It has 


Rate charged on one carload of peaches, throttled some banks that were intrinsi-| ecytive supervision of the departments 


cally sound. Credits are frozen today in 
the ice of Federal reserve rediscount limi- 
tations. New law must thaw this ice. The 
mere existence of the new option ordi- 
narily would make its actual use unneces- 
sary because it would kill off fear and 
guarantee confidence.” 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 





Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission Sept. 24 relating to 
both broadcasting and communications 
were made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

Granite State Broadcasting Corporation 
Congress Square, Portsmouth, N. H., con- 
struction permit to erect new station to use 
1,310 ke., 100 w., and to share time with 
Station WKAV. 

WBOW, Banks of Wabash, Inc., Sixth and 
Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute; Ind., construc- 


| tion permit to move transmitter locally. 


Baker, 1018 East Second 


KTNT, Norman 

Street, Muscatine, Iowa. voluntary § assign- 
ment of licesnse to Progressive Publishing 
Co. 

KMO, Inc., 767 Broadway, Tacoma, Wash., 
modification of license: resubmitted amended 
|to request 250 w. instead of 500 w. and 


} unlimited time instead of three-fifths time. 


KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, 4030 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., modification 
of lcense to change trequency from _ 1,200 


ke. to 1,420 ke. and hours of operation from 
sharing with Station WIL to half time. 
Applications returned to applicants: 
WPRO, Cherry & Webb Broadcasting Co., 


184 Washington Street, Providence, R. I., mod- 
ification of construction permit to move stu- 


dio locally and to make changes in equip- 
ment (Application out of order.) ° 

Melvin M. Burtis, 200 East Erie Boulevard, 
Syracuse, N. Y., construction permit to erect 
new station to use 1.500 kce., 100 w.-250 w. 
local sunset, and unlimited time. (Appli- 


|eant did not comply with request for further 


| information.) 
WNBW, C. F. Schiessler and M. E. Stephens, 
| doing business as Home Cut Glass & China 


Co., 50-52 Main Street, Carbondale, Pa., con- 
struction permit to install new equipment 
and decrease power from 10 w. to ‘tz w. 


(Returned at request of applicant.) 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
Seattle Fire Department, Seattle. Wash., new 


construction permit for 1,596 ke. 50 w.; 
fire. 

United Radio Utilities Co.. Ltd.. Los An- 
geles, Calif.. new constrvetion permit for 
2,000-2,100, 2,750-2,850 kc., 50 w.; visual broad- 
casting. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Iowa 


new construction permit for 2,000 to 2,100 kc., 


62 w.: visual broadcasting 

K6XC, Inter Island Airways, Ltd., NC-S05-N, 
renewal of experimental! aircraft license for 
2,398, 3,256. 4,795, 6.425 ke., 100 w 


WRDR, Township of Grosse Pointe, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., construction permit for change 
in location of transmitter to 795 Neff Street 
| Grosse Pointe, Mich 


| Eastern Air Transport, Inc., NC-185-H, new 
aircraft license for 5,690, 3,070, 3.076 ke 
10/15 w. 

All renewal applications and modification 
| of licenses for RCA Communications, Inc., 
for point-to-point service operaiing on fre- 
| quencies above 6,000 ke., located at Rocky 
Point, N. Y., New Brunswick, N. J., Bolinas, 
Calif.. Kahuku, T. H., have been amended 
by letter of Sept. 12, 1931. to change the 
maximum ovutout power of 40 kw. from the 





present authorized maximum power of 80 kw. 
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Of Philippines | 


Is Reorganized Field 





Governor General Davis 
Outlines New Policies Said 
To Be Based on Conserva- 
tive Lines 


ing personnel at the 351 intermediate 
landing fields scattered throughout the 
country, who perform their duties under 
the supervision of the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, are out- 
lined in a statement just made public 
by the Department. 

These airway keepers, with their assist- 
ants, in addition to keeping the fields in 
their care in first-class condition, are 
charged with the additional duties of fur- 
nishing every assistance possible.to avia- 
tors and furnishing all possible ihforma- 
tion desired to the central office of the 
Department in Washington and to other 
air fields. 

The statement of the Branch follows 
in full text: 

When an airplane makes a landing at 
any one of the 351 Department of Com- 
merce intermediate landing fields through- 
out the United States, the person to greet 
the pilot is an employe of the Aeronautics 
Branch. This employe’s first thought is 
to render every possible assistance to the 
pilot and passengers. 


Department of Commerce 


Has Supplied a Service 


The Department of Commerce has em- 
ployed a small army of men to furnish 
this service to airmen flying over the 
Federal airways. At some of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce fields the duties of 
the person in charge include keeping the 
field lighting system in operation, the field 
in condition for landing of aircraft, and 
maintaining a lookout for the airman 
who may need assistance. At the key 
intermediate landing fields he has the 
additional duties, shared with assistants, 
of making weather observations and trans- 
mitting this information over the De- 
partment of Commerce automatic tele- 
graph-typewriter circuits. In some cases 
he also operates the radio marker beacon, 
a low-powered transmitter equipped with 
a radio telephone apparatus which en- 
ables him to talk with airmen flying over 
the airway, but this equipment has not 
yet been installed at all of the key fields. 
When not used as a radiotelephone the 
marker beacon sends out code signals 
to mark certain points along the airway 
or the intersection of adjacent radio range 
beacon beams. 


The Philippine National Bank has re- 
cently undergone a reorganization and an 
adoption of new, sound policies. Since 
the inauguration of the present period 
of rehabilitation, the bank, whose condi- 
tion some years ago resulted in heavy 
losses and much criticism, is at present, 
on a sounder financial basis than has ever 
been enjoyed before. 


Governor General Dwight F. Davis, in 
a series of public letters to the Board of 
Directors, outlined policies on sound, safe 
and conservative lines; while the Board 
adopted not only his, but other progres- 
sive measures. Briefly, the new policies in- 
clude liquidation of slow assets, acquired 
in settlement of loans, and items in liti- 
gation; increase of securities on loans; 
increase of secondary reserve, liquid in- 
vestments, and Government bonds; de- 
crease of interest on deposits; and an 
internal reorganization of the bank. Much 
progress has been made up to date. 


Bank Reorganized 


A Special Assets Department was created 
in February of 1930, during which year 
$260,500 of charged-off assets were re- 
covered, as compared with but $106,000 in 
1929; while up to July 1, 1931, $200,000 have 
been recovered. In 1930, $400,000 worth of 
assets acquired in settlement of loans were 
disposed of, a $150,000 increase over 1929; 
and during the first six months of 1931, 
the amount was $212,500. Since the crea- 
tion of the Department, items in litigation 
have decreased from $2,250,000 to $1,350,- 
000; and settlements of all new cases are 
being vigorously pushed. Furthermore, | 
the bank has adopted the ultra-conserva- 
tive policy of setting up a reserve of 100 
per cent against such items in litigation 
and assets acquired in settlement of loans. 
In order that the published statement may 
at all times reflect the bank’s true condi- 
tion, all doubtful and bad accounts are 
being charged to profit and loss and re- 
serves set up for that purpose. 


The bank refuses to grant loans for 
capital purposes. 

The appraised value of real estate for 
agricultural loan purposes has_ been 
reduced from 60 per cent to 50 per 
cent; and the borrower is required to 
have a margin of at least 25 per cent in 
income after meeting his amortization be- 
fore he is granted such a loan. Exten- 
sions on maturing loans are granted only 
under very exceptional circumstances. 

Whereas formerly sugar planters were 
granted loans during the planting season 
with only the expected crop as security, 
now such loans are made only when the 
crop is full-grown in the field, and thereby 
is real security. In order to reduce the 
concentration of loans in the sugar in- 
dustry, sugar loans to new clients are re- 
fused. Within the last two years, the 
capital indebtedness of the Negros sugar 
centrals has been reduced by $3,750,000, or 
by more than 26 per cent. 


Reserve Increases 


mediate landing fields is divided into two 


tain a constant watch at the principal 
“weather landing fields’ and part-time 
caretakers who live in the vicinity of 
those intermediate landing fields which 
are not key fields, and who in a great 
many instances are the owners of the 
property on which the fields are located. 
The duties of the part-time caretaker 
consist of making a daily inspection of 
the field to see that the boundary, ob- 
struction, and approach lights are operat- 
ing properly; that the beacon,jis rotating; 
and that the field is in proper condition 
for landings. In the event that the care- 
taker finds some of the lights not burning, 
he may renew them from the supply which 
is kept on hand. If he discovers any 
major difficulty such as the failure of the 
beacon to rotate, or the field filled with 
washes after a storm, he immediately re- 
ports it to the airways mechanician in 
charge of his section of airway. The air- 
ways mechanician travels in a truck fully 
equipped with tools, apparatus, and spare 
parts, and is responsible for the reliable 
operation and proper performance of all 
air navigation facilities in his section. 


Caretaker Keeps Lookout 


For Approaching Planes 

The caretaker maintains a lookout for 
airplanes approaching the field, and when 
one lands he lends every possible aid to 
the pilot and passengers. This assistance 
may be in the form of transportation to 
the nearest town, or of supplying food and 
lodging, or again he may sell the pilot oil 
and gas from the emergency supply which 
is stored at the field for just such occa- 
sions. 

In unfavorable weather, and at the re- 


The second reserve, consisting of prime, 
tax-free American and Philippine Gov- 
ernment bonds, bankers’ acceptances, and 


to 51 per cent of the note and deposit lia- 
bilities during the last two years. The 
bank now has cash and prime, liquid in- 
vestments of $28,000,000, as compared with 
approximately the same amount two 
years ago; but the note and deposit lia- 
bilities have decreased by $6,500,000, from | 
$43,500,000 to $37,000,000. The proportion | 
of such assets to liabilities has increased | 
from 66 per cent to 76 per cent. In other 
words, the funds to meet the reduction in 
liabilities have come mainly from the 
liquidation of slow local loans, and not 
from the secondary reserve. | 

The interest rate both on deposits and 
savings deposits, and the maximum limit 
on the latter have been,so reduced that 


the bank has saved in ‘one year $71,500 quest of the proper responsible official, 
from this source alone. 
Recently the bank underwent a com- 


plete reorganization, leading to closer ex- 
and eventual reductions in the payroll of | 
approximately $50,000, or 10 per cent. 
Thus, centralization, efficiency, and econ- 
omy have been increased. 


In view of all these improvements, it is | 
evident that the Philippine National Bank 
is well on its way to recovery from its un- | 
fortunate experiences of 1917 to 1922. The 
bank is now in a position to stand up un- 
der the searching scrutiny of the most | 
severe of critics—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of War. | 


Ne 


| 
To Determine Proteins 


{Continued from Page 4.] 
for converting the percentages of nitrogen | 
into that of protein. Although it should | 
be understood that these factors will not | 
given absolutely correct values, for the} 
reasons that have been already dis-| 
cussed, it is believed that they will 
give the true protein content more ac- | 
curately than will the indiscriminate use 
of the conventional factor 6.25. | 
Factors suggested for use in converting 
percentages of nitrogen in various sub- 
stances into terms of protein:* | 
Factor suggested— 





Coreal grains: 
TROGE, BRAGRROIM ciicccacacnesccnreces 5.70 
TUMOR. QRUOINO: £45000 060s ta seesenees . 5.80 
Wheat, bran Lessee 6.31 
Wheat, whole kernel . 5.83 
Rye . weeke 5.83 
Barley . 5.83 
CE eae kee & . 5.83 
Rice . cee kebessecens . 5.95 
COFM (MAIZE) ..ccecsecccsccserecees - 6.25 
Oilseeds and nuts: | 
ON ik arecthstchatnscixeses 5.30 
COUTOMsCOd onc ccccccncceveccccvess 5.30 
Sunflower seed 5.3 
Flaxseed 5000008 ed Sn seer -+- 5.30 
Squash seed. ....cscc0s 5.30 
SE COO nana sag ha Nas heKahse> 5.30 | 
Serame seed Rey 5.30 | 
Cantaloupe seed ......... 5.20 
Aimonds te 5.18 
Coconut re 
BrAMll Mut aciccccccdoscs .. 5.46 
MEOMOIEG bah ceehakeapanaes . 5.30 
Terr te io eee 5.30 
POEANULE ©... secceeceveccsccerevccer 5.46 | 
DR 6 eee Dee et ee eee ak 5.71 
WSOPE ccc ceacxceca’ 5.30 | 
Castor bean bce srs 0054's: ba Rao en «> 5.30] 
Substances of animal origin: | 
ayer saa AORN eaRaahasa'daus acca bs 6.38 
f  BBRS cee cece eee eee eee eeereteseeeesenes 6.25 
I ra os OG Cc hate als dik als us ole ns, aceain/ahe 6.25 | 
Gelatin én ilawaie sib. k A408 0b elas arn Gib, TE 
Leguminous seeds: | 
ee RTE One Pre her re 6.25 
Ra ORR 5 vb 0 ia vin 0.0900 asoh sa 80d cede we'e 6.25 
RIN is on 5 oo a aa hehe Bok ihe ec kanis 6.25 | 
WOLVOEROON cc ccccnecccetonevcsesecees - 6.25 
BARS WOM. conc ccdcencuesencene - 6.25 
Jack bean ..... . 6.25 
*The factor 6.25 is generally used in cal- | M ] D D i E 
culating the protein percentages of all the | 
materials listed in this table with the ex- | 
ception of wheat. milk and gelatin, for which 
the following factors are sometimes used: 


, Wheat, 5.7; milk, 6.38; gelatin, 5.555. 


National Bank Airway Maintenance 


Personnel Constantly Increased to Meet 


Needs of Rapidly Growing Traffic | 


Duties of the “airway kepers” and part-|the caretaker may signal the pilot flying 
time caretakers who make up the caretak- | 


|means “Proceed with caution.” 


The caretaking personnel of the inter- | 


general classes, airway keepers, who main- | 


|or residences, the Department constructs 


|or habitation and they may be isolated 
at their posts for months at a time. 


WEST 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 
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Improved | Appeal So 


To Develop Safety in Flying’ From Ruling in 


Broadcast Case 


Constitutionality of Davis 
Amendment of 1927 Is 
Challenged in _ District 
Court by Station WPTF 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia on Sept. 21 was asked hy 
station WPTF, of Raleigh, N. C., to ré- 
verse the Federal Radio Commission in 
a decision which “will determine the rights 
of the listening public in the United States 
as between improved reception and maxi- 
mum use of available broadcasting facil- 


over the field by means of red flares. If 
the condition of the weather is such as 
to constitute a danger to the aircraft 
should it continue on the route, the care- 
taker may set off two flares, which to the 
pilot means. “Land at once, regardless.” If 
the condition of the weather is such as 
to demand caution, but not serious enough 
to warrant an immediate landing, the 
caretaker may light only one flare, which 


The caretaker receives his instructions 
from the district office of the Airways 
Division which is responsible for the 


‘ ities on the one hand and deplorable 
maintenance of all airway equipment. He) waste or intolerable interference on the 
files with the superintendent of the dis- | other.” 


trict a monthly report showing the num- 
ber of landings at his field, their causes 
and nature, names of pilots, and license 
numbers of the planes. These reports are 
forwarded to the Airways Division of the 
Aeronautics Branch in Washington, which 
enables it to maintain a clear picture of 
how the fields are being used and whether | 
or not they are serving their purpose ade- 
quately. 

At key intermediate landing fields 
where the Department of Commerce has 
installed an automatic telegraph type- 
writer and, in some instances, radio equip- 
ment, the Department employs a principal 
airways keeper who is in charge and as- 
sistant airways keepers, who are selected 
by the Civil Service Commission and are 
employed on a full-time basis. Their du- 
ties are more numerous and complicated 
than those of the caretakers at the other 
fields. 

The duties of the airway keepers at the 
key fields consists, in addition to main- 
taining the lights and landing area in 
proper shape, of making periodic ob- 
servations of weather at their particular 
field and transmitting it te other stations 
by means of the automatie telegraph type- 
writer. The keepers, of which there are 
two at stations with quarters furnished 
at the field and three where keepers live 
at home, but stand their watches at the 
watch house erected at the field, are avail- 
able also for reporting the positions of 
aircraft flying along the airway, upon re- 
quest. 


In a brief filed with the court support- 
ing the appeal of the station from the 
adverse Commission action, Louis G. Cald- 
well, former general counsel of the Com- 
; mission, and Arthur W. Scharfeld, former 
Commission attorney, representing the 
Raleigh station, argued that Commission 
regulations under which the action was 
taken are invalid. The constitutionality 
of the Davis Equalization Amendment to 
the Radio Act of 1927, is challenged along 
with the validity of General Orders 92 andg 
102, promulgated by the Commission pur- 
suant to that amendment, and defining 
broadcasting quotas to which the States 
and zones are held to be entitled. 

Asked Increased Power 

Station WPTF, owned by the Durham 
Life Insurance Co., sought an increase in 
power from 1,000 to 5,000 watts, with no 
change respecting hours of operation or 
pewer. It has a limited time assignment 
on a clear channel assigned to the Pacific 
or Fifth Radio Zone. 

Under General Order No. 102, however, 
granting of the application would place 
the State of North Carolina 0.47 of a unit 
“over quota,” a unit being the equivalent 
of one station of 1,000 watts power, oper- 
ating full time, and the Commission de- 
nied the application. The Chief Examiner, 
Ellis A. Yost, who had presided at the 
hearing involving the application, found 
that improved service would be rendered 
by granting it, and recommended the ap- 
plication be granted, should the Commis- 
| Sion find that General Order 102 did 
not apply to the case, but that if it was 
determined that the regulation did apply, 
the application be denied. 

The brief contends, furthermore, that 
its appeal to the court is properly taken, 
whereas the Commission has contended 
that no appeal may be taken from a con-, 
struction permit. The Commission deci- 


Service Also Requires 
Contacting the Pilot 

This position-reporting service consists 
of contacting the pilot by radio-telephone 
as to position, license number of the plane, 
destination, and point of departure. if 
the station is not equipped with radio, 
all possible information is obtained by 


visual observation of the plane passing, [Confinued on Page 9, Column 43) 
over the field. This is then transmitted = 
over the circuit to the stations along the although they may have never met pers 


airway which in wurn keep « lookout for 
the plane. Reports are also made to sta- 
tions back along the circuit in the direc- 
tion from which the plane came. 

The keeper in charge and his assistants 
are also responsible for the maintenance 
of all equipment at the fields, including 
the lights, and for keeping the field free 
from obstructions. They enforce the rules 
of the Department of Commerce which 
govern the use of the field and report all 
violations of these rules. They keep rec- 
ords of all landings, as do the caretakers, 
and send periodic reports to the district 
office. 

Where it is practicable, the keepers usu- 
ally live near by, but in some instances, 
where the field is far removed from towns 


sonally. 

In the decert regions problems of trans- 
portation involve long distances over iso- 
lated trails, and the keeper usually has a 
light automobile which furnishes the 
means of transportation for the 50 or more 
miles which may have to be traveled to the 
nearest town or trading po:t for supplies. 
In inany instances water is carried to 
the station owing to the absence of water 
at the desert sites. 


Same Isolated Fields 


See but Few Planes Land 


Occasionally the keepers are located 
near bodies of water or forests, and then 
the routine may be broken by hunting 
and fishing in off hours, which provides 
entertainment as well as a fresh food sup- 
ply. In the ranching regions friendly 
sheep herders sometimes replenish the 
keepers’ meat larder with fresh mutton. 

The fields in the sparsely settled re- 
gions sometimes become “community cen- 
ters” for the residents of the surrounding 
section who ride in on week-ends and 
holidays for an exchange of gossip and 
visits with friends. In exchange for their 


quarters at the field. 
At remote fields the keepers sometimes 
are located many miles from any town 


It 
is sometimes necessary for them to lay 
in a supply of food and fuel sufficient 
for the entire Winter season. 

The problems of transportation some- 
times become of first importance, as, for 


instance, at two or three fields in the company and news the keepers usually 
western mountainous region the only relay to them news from the outside 
means by which the keepers may travel brought in by air. t 


during the Winter season 
snowshoes or by airplane. 

At many of these isolated fields the 
pilots flying over the airway and the 
keepers maintain a waving acquaintance 


is either by When a plane lands at one of the iso- 
lated fields it is a real source of diversion 
for the keepers, who sometimes may have 
not seen a new face for weeks and may 
not have had outside news in as long. 





Talk or Performance? 


ORATORY never bettered a 


product or lowered a price. For 


fifty years the electric light. and 


4 


power industry of the United 
States has been doing both. Each 
year it continues to give more 


power for less money; each 


year it increases the lead of the 


United States over all nations 
in the use and enjoyment of 


electric service. 
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the terms of their contracts is an indica- 
tion of a determination on their part to 
do their very best in the face of most 
adverse circumstances.” 

The gold standard, recently discarded by 
Great Britain as the bases of her mone- 
tary system, had been in effect in Great 

@ Britain since 1821, with the exception of 
the period from August, 1914, to December, 
1925, when the government authorized the 
‘Treasury to suspend the bank act and to 
issue currency notes as legal tender, ac- 
cording to a description of the British 
monetary system published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1930 in its “Hand- 
book of Foreign Currency and Exchange.” 
The section of the Department's handbook 
explaining the British system follows in 
full text: 


Monetary Unit 
Is Pound Sterling 


The monetary unit of the United King- 
«om is the pound sterling ‘plural, pounds 
watering) of 20 shillings or 240 pence, rep- 
tres*nting 7.9881 grams of gold 0.916 2/3 
fine (7.3224 grams of fine gold), the par 
value of which is $4.866563523 United 
States currency but customarily regarded 
as $4.8665. The symbol of the pound sier- 
ling is “£"°; of the shilling. “s”; of the 
penny, “qd.” The £1 gold coin is called a 
sovereign. 

Apart from the metallic currency, the 
circulating medium consists of the notes 
of the Bank of England, a private institu- 
tion. The legal minimum reserve require- 


ment is 100 per cent gold against notes in} 
excess of a fiduciary issue of £260,000,000, | 


With the proviso that, at the request of the 

bank. the Treasury may, as occasion de- 
raise the limit 
above the established maximum for a 
period of six months and that such au- 
thorization may be renewed for a period 
not to exceed two years. 


With the exception of the period ex- | 


tending from August, 1914, to December, 


1925. Great Britain has been upon the gold | 


standard continuously since 1821, when 
specie payments were resumed after a 
period of about 24 years of inconvertible 
paper money because of the Napoleonic 
wars. 

The Bank of England dates from 1694, 
although its presenteform dates from the 
Peel Act of 1844. The bank is privately 
owned, although it acts as fiscal agent for 
the government and serves as a central 
bank for the other banks. The bank, as 
arranged by the Act of 1844, is divided 
into two departments, the issue depart- 
ment and the banking department. Against 
its outstanding notes the bank must hold 
coin or bullion to the extent of 100 per 
cent, with the exception of a fixed fiduci- 
ary issue against which government se- 
curities are held; 25 per cent of this re- 


serve may, under the law, be silver, but in | 


practice the bank ceased holding silver as 


security for its notes in 1853. The fiduciary | 
issue was limited to £14,000,000, which was | 
the debt of the government to the bank at | 


the time of the Peel Act, £11,000.000 of the 
£14.000,000 being the perpetual debt-of the 
government to the bank. 


honk of England Increases 


Its Fiduciary Issue 


The note circulation of the Bank of 
England thus could not increase except as 
the new currency was issued in exchange 
for gold brought to the bank. An excep- 
tion, however, must be noted. Whenever 
any of the joint-stock banks gave up their 
right to issue notes the Bank of England 
could increase its fiduciary issue to the 
extent of two-thirds of the lapsed issue. 
In this way, the fiduciary issue had grown 
to £18,450,000 by June 30, 1914. : 

The gold standard ceased to exist in 
Great Britain in August, 1914, although it 
continued nominally until May 10, 1917, 
when the exportation of gold was pro- 
hibited by proclamation. 
the currency and bank notes 


act was 


passed, authorizing the Treasury to sus- 
pend the bank act and also to issue cur- 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Sept. 18. Made Public Sept. 21, 1931 — 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue ; 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,864,322.70 


35,790 ,202.27 
internal reve- 











Total ordinary receipts ...... 39.714.352.21 
Public debt receipts re tate 5,174.207.50 
Balance previous day 674,510,699 67 

Tow ° . -$719,399,259.38 

Expenditures 
General expenditures Race $44 253,031.70 
lupterest on public debt 2.704.146.0601 

funds of receipts .......... 338,129.60 
Postal deficiency .......cseeee 10,900 ,000.00 
ee EO eer 15,401.34 
en, ME 1444.65 60:46 teRne ka¥eave 1,758.398.37 

« Weel .cees sdatensaetcctaenes $59,169,107.02 
Public debt expenditures ..... 25,500,880.25 
Balance today .......++.+. eves 634,729,272,11 

Total wecocccsecscvce +eeeeeee + $719,399,259.38 


of fiduciary issue | 


On Aug. 6, 1914, | 


Credit Inflation 
Also Played a Part 


The increase in circulation during and 
after the war attributable to currency 
notes represents inflation, but only a part 
of the inflation which took place in Great 
Britain. There was also credit inflation. 

In January, 1918, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the various problems 
of currency and foreign exchanges dur- 


ing the period of reconstruction. This 
committee, known as the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee, in August recommended that); 


steps should be taken as soon as possible 
to reduce the uncovered or fiduciary issue 
of currency notes. The method proposed 
was that the “actual maximum fiduciary 
circulation in any year should become the 
legal maximum for the following year.” 

This suggestion was adopted later by 
the Treasury, which fixed the legal maxi- 
mum fiduciary issue of currency notes for 
1920 at the actual maximum for 1919. 
In each succeeding year the legal maxi- 
mum has been lower than in the preced- 
ing year. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
the country required a minimum gold re- 
serve of about £150.000,.000 and that a 
corresponding amount of paper currency 
should be covered by 190 per cent of gold, 
while the remainder of the paper cur- 
rency could be fiduciary in character. (It 
was estimated that the pre-war gold re- 
serves consisted of about £38,500,000 in 
the Bank of England and £123,000,000 in 
the other banks and in@irculation.) 


In 1924 a second committee was ap- 
pointed to consider amalgamating the 
| Treasury note issue with the Bank of 


|England note issue. This committee de- 
voted itself chiefly to developing a pro- 
;jgram for the restoration of the gold 
standard in England, which it considered 
necessary as a preliminary to this amal- 
gamatron. 

On April 28, 1925, the Bank of England 
already under legal obligation to redeem 
its notes in goldewas given a general li- 
cense to export gold, with the under- 
standing that this meant in effect the 
free export of gold. The gold standard | 
act became a law on May 13 of the same! 
year and the gold and silver (export con- 
trol) act of 1920 lapsed entirely on Dec 
31, 1925. 


Currency and Bank Notes 


Measure Is Enacted 

The currency and bank notes bill be- 
came a law on July 2, 1928. This act pro- 
vided for the amalgamation of the Treas- 
ury currency-note issue with the Bank 
of England issue. 

By its terms the 94ank of England was 
to take over the lizoility on outstanding 
currency notes, and ajiso to take over the 
|Bank of England notes, the silver, and 
the securities that serve as cover for the 
notes.” The excess of cover, amounting 
to about £13,000,000, was to be turned over 
to the sinking fund of the Treasury. The 
Bank of England was permitted to issue 
;bank notes with legal-tender powers in 
| denominations of £1 and 10s, and a fi-| 
{duciary issue of £260,000,000 was provided 
for, corresponding closely to the combined 
fiduciary issues of the bank and Treas- 





ury previous to the act. Suspension of 
the fiduciary limit may be made legal 
with the consent of the Treasury. 
Exchange rates in New York on Lon- 
con rose sharply upon the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914 and in August 


of that year reached a maximum of about 


$5.56 United States currency. The rise 
Guring the early weeks of the war was 
occasioned primarily by the urgent de- 


mand for funds in London. British banks, 


financial houses, and merchants in need 
of funds to meet maturing liabilities 
called in available funds from foreign 


countries as far as possibee. 

Financial conditions became more set- 
tled as the year advanced: by December 
the rates for sterling in New York were 
brack practically to par and before the 
year closed were even below par. Rates 
in New York continued downward, reach- 
ing a low point of $4.50 in September, 
1915, the main reason being the unfavor- | 
j}able trade balance between Great Britain 
and the United States. To counteract the 
depreciation of sterling and to provide | 
funds in New York for the purchase of 
United States goods the British Govern- | 
ment borrowed various amounts in the 
United States. | 

| 


Exchange Rates ‘Pegged’ 


Fluctuations Slight 

In order a procure collateral for ad- 
ditional borrowing in the United States 
a plan was devised whereby dollar securi- 
ties held in Great Britain were loaned 
or sold to the British Government. This 
plan was undertaken in the latter part 
of 1915, and Great Britain collected, either 
through outright purchase or as a loan, 
a large amount of United States securities, 
giving the original holders of the loaned 
securities a bonus in addition to the inter- 
}est or dividends which the owners re- 
}ceived. Funds obtained in this way pro- 
vided means for stabilizing exchange 
ates. 


From early in 1916 to March, 1919, ex- 


| vide schools of minimum .length, whether 


available funds are being used to the 
best advantage and what prospects are 
in view for additional revenue from local 
sources through a more efficient assess- 
ment and collection of taxes. 

The 1931 General Assembly created a 
special legislative committee om school 
problems for the purpose of working out 
a financial relief program for the public 
schools, but was unable to devise a means 
without levying additional or increased 
taxes. This the committee refused to 
do, and in submitting its findings asked 
to be discharged from further service. 

Tax Proposals Rejected 

The special committee rejected two pro- 
posals which thcir sponsors declared would 
have brought $3,000,000 annually for re- 
lief of the school system. One proposal 
was a utilities tax on electric power, nat- 


ural and artificial gas, oil in pipe lines} 


and telegraph and telephone service. A 
second proposal considered by the com- 
mittee was an increase in the State in- 
come tax in the upper brackets. 

The committee reported that the total 
indebtedness of Arkansas school districts 
is approximately $26,000,000. 


change rates were “pegged” at $4.76 and 
fluctuations were very slight. This arti- 
ficial stabilization of exchange rates was 
accomplished through loan operations un- 
dertaken in’ the United States. When 
“unpegging” took place, sterling rates in 
New York on London fell very rapidly. 
Large importations of goods from the 


United States had caused the balance of | 


trade to be heavily against Great Britain 

Furthermore, prices had risen higher in 
Great Britain than in the United States, 
and on the basis of the ratio between the 
price levels in the two countries the 
pound sterling should have been consid- 
erably depreciated as compared with the 
United States dollar 

The low point was reached in February, 


1920, when the exchange rate of the 
pound sterling in New York was about 
$3.20, This extreme depreciation, how- 


ever, was due to temporary market factors 
and was lower than the underlying con- 
ditions warranted. 

The deflation and general trade depres- 
sion which began in the last half of 1920 


| had its effect upon exchange rates. Prices 
jin Great 
| April, 1920, to early in 1922. As prices fell 


Britain trended downward from 


and came more into harmony with those 
in the United States, and imports de- 
clined, there was an improvement in ex- 
change rates. 

The basis for the average exchange 
rates as given tm Tables 104 to 107 is: 
January, 1914, to June, 1921, sight drafts, 
New York on London; July, 1921, to De- 
cember, 1929, noon buying rates for cable 
transfers, New York on London. The 
average sfrom 1914 to 1918 are computed 
from monthly average rates; from 1919 to 
1929, the averdkes are as computed from 
daily rates by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Quarterly averages .are computed from 
monthly averages. 

For conversion purposes, the par value 
($4.8665) may be used from 1900 to 1913. 

The yearly average exchange rates of 


the British pound sterling is shown in 

the following table: 
1914 ROG ic esaees 4.4292 
1915 SO canenns’ 4.5748 
1916....65 1924 oe 4.4171 
1917 t 4.8289 
lL) ere 2 4.8582 
1919 4.8610 
1920 4.8662 
1921 4.8569 





THE WORK 
GOES ON 


The Monmouth Consolidated Water Company, 
a Jersey subsidiary of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, is constantly ex- 
tending its distribution system along and in- 
land from the Jersey Coast. 


The Arkansaw Water Company, serving Little 
Rock, Arkansas, fifteen hundred miles to the 
southwest, is installing additional high service 
pumping capacity. The Muncie Water Works 
Company of Muncie, Indiana, in the middle- 
west, recently constructed new filters and is 
reinforcing its distribution system by laying 


large water mains. 


No matter what the state of general business 
may be, various subsidiaries of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company, wherever 
they serve, are extending their lines and install- 
ing new equipment to provide a service which 
is demanded good times and bad. 








for the time being and will be held in| 
abeyance until our whole economic struc- 
ture is again on a normal footing at some 
future date. 

“While the War Department deeply ap- | 
preciates the interest the American Le- | 
gion takes in its welfare, it must point 
out that the Army of the United States 
is one of the fundamental activities of the 
Government. To be useful in the highest 
sense, it must add strength and stability 
to the Government, especially in times of 
emergency ard stress. The Army, there- 
fore, will not press any claims which are 
not included in the program of its Com- 
mander-in-Chief, th> President.” 


Appeal From Ruling 
Asked in Broadcast Case 


{Continued from Page 8.1 | 
sion is appealable under section 16 of | 
the Radio Act relating to legal procedure | 
it is argued. 


The purpose of the Davis Amendement, 
Messrs. Caldwell and Scharfeld hold, was | 
to benefit the two largest zones, the Third 
or Southern and the Fifth or Western. | 
General Order 102 frustrates this pur-| 
poses,” they argue. As to the amendment it- | 
self, they state that if strictly construed, | 
it is unconstitutional in that its provisions | 
“are mutually repugnant and impossible | 
of enforcement.” 

The court’s decision in the case, the 
brief concludes, “will determine whether 
a refusal by either Congress or the Com- | 
mission to give heed to scientific facts or | 
principles is to be permitted to deprive 
the large areas comprised in the South | 
and West of the United States of program | 
service which they need and demand.” 


Changes in Tax Law 
Urged by Mr. Knutson 


{Continued from Page 2.} 
even hundreds of millions of dollars in one 
short life time. 


All fair minded individuals must con- 
cede the necessity for a change in a law 
which permits the investment of large 
fortunes in tax-free securities when much 
of that money could and should be used 
in industry which is sorely in need of 
working capital at the present time. This 
is one of the major causes of our unem- 
ployment problem. 


This is neither socialism nor commu- 
nism. It is merely good horse sense and 
it has taken the present depression to 
bring to our attention the necessity for 
doing what Mr. Bacharach now suggests 
Upon the imposition of equitable surtax 
rates and a substantial increase in Fed- 
eral estate tax rates it will only be a ques- 
tion of time until we secure a redistribu- 
tion of much of the wealth of the country 
which is now centralized in a few hands 
and is largely invested in tax exempt se- 
curities. 


Sulphite Pulp Production 

Sulphite pulp producers of Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland, Germany, Czechoslovakia 
Memel and Austria have agreed to reduce 
production by 30 per cent in the period 
from July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932. Prom 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1932, proguction will 
be decreased 15 per cent or more. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Note: Unable to obtain 
exchange quotations. Th 
with are strictly nominal 


any firm foreign 
rates quoted here- 


Senior Judges Conference 
Is Called for Oct. 1 


The annual conference of senior judges 
of the 10 Federal Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals has been called for Oct. 1 by Chief 


| Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court of 


the United States, who presides at the 
annual sessions, it was announced at the 
clerk’s office on Sept. 21. 

The conference is held pursuant to stat- 
utory provisions to consider the work of 
the Federal judiciary and to recommend 
changes in procedure, assignment of 
judges, creation of new judicial districts 
and other matters. 


“STATE BANKING 
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events arose in the last 10 days to coun-1!}3928, Bank of England notes amounted to their ability to operate their school hari | 2 e - es . pay nroug “ : ne cn ; Cubs EE 2 chases anbankiwke 99.9062 with varying serial numbers. 
teract what would have been the most | ¢78,300,000 and Treasury notes to £291.-!this year. - ane nes all { i. cana tha’ erat pe MA eis) ey ncgy Ten dollar Federal reserve note: On the 
beneficial effects from these credit oper- 600,000. The total notes in circulation at : Study Fund Situation ave genera : ya oo , a ois Brasil. (miireis) serttsssssss 980009 | Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Ohio; 
ations. the end of December, 1929, amounted to} Chair Br dh aot tea chinnk ae Department affect re oe wey : ae SUE MAMERY AS45044 db ecbsasetexs 12.0000 | Series of 1928 A; check letter “B”; face 
“The fact that the British have an- | £379,600,000; on the same date gold coin RETR Sonera See J matter as it affects the Army. Any plans! Uruguay (peso) 40.0000 | plate No. 4; back plate number indistinct, 
nounced that they will pay all foreign ob- | and bullion totaled £145,800,000 the survey would be to determine whether | looking to a request for increased pay for Colombia (peso) a 96.5700 | either 6 or 8: W. O. Woods, Treasurer of | 
; ; cree funds of the district are adequate to pro-| officers of the Army have been set aside | Bar silver 29.2500 ' 
ligations contracted jn gold according to ; 


the United States; A. W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; portrait of Ham- 
ilton 

This is a deceptive note printed from 
well-etched photo-mechanical plates on 
one sheet of paper which tends to wrinkle 
easily. Face and back plates are about 
one-eighth of an inch shorter than the 
genuine. The portrait and border lathe- 
work are printed heavily in a shade of 
blue-black, giving the note an immediate 
off-color appearance, while the back is 
executed fn dull, grass green and fails to 
reveal the fine white lines which distin- 
'guish the border underground in the gen- 
uine. The vigette back of the Treasury 
building is delineated heavily in the coun- 
terfeit. Specimen at hand bears serial No. 
| D15274536A. Care should be exercised in 
handling notes of this variety and de- 
nomination. W. H. MORAN, Chief. 
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Federal Reserve ’ 
Member Banks 
Report Condition 


Increases Shown for Week 
In Loans and _Invest- 
ments; Net Demand and 
Time Deposits Decline 


The Federal Reserve Board condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Sept. 16 made 
public Sep. 21, shows increases for the 
week of $116,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $119,000,000 in reserves with Fed- 
cral reserve banks and $420,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment deposits, and decreases of $61,- 
000,000 in net demand deposits and $55,- 
000,000 in time deposits. Borrowings of 
reporting banks from Federal reserve 
banks remained unchanged. 


Loans on securities declined $10,000,000 
at reporting banks in the Chicago district, 
$6,000,000 in the Philadelphia district and 
$28,000,000 at all reporting banks. “All 
other” loans declined $40,000,000 in the 
New York district and $42,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 

Holdings of United States Government 
Securities increased in all districts except 
Chicago, where reporting banks showed a 
| decline of $19,000,000, the total increase be- 
ing $227,000,000 and the principal increases 
by districts: New York $81,000,000, Cleve- 
land $38,000,000, Dallas $32,000,000, Phila- 
delphia $29,000,000, and Atlanta $27,000,- 
000. Holdings of other securities declined 
$32,000,000 in the Ne, York district. $6,- 
C90,000 in the Chicago district and $41,- 
000,000 t all reporting banks. 

Borrowings »f weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $113,000,000 on Sept. 16, the princi- 
pal changes for the week being a de- 
crease of $13,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco and an In- 
crease of $7,000,000 at Philadelphia. 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district on Sept. 16, as 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board 
Sept. 21 ‘in millions of dollars) are 
printed in an adjoining column. 


United States Accepts 
League Arms Invitation 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the delegations of Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 

“In view of the deep and continuing 
interest of the Government of the United 
States in the question of disarmament. the 
Secretary of State begs that you will be 
good enough to extend his thanks to the 
President of the Assembly for this cour- 
teous invitation and to inform him that 
he takes pleasure in accepting it on be- 
half of the Government of the United 
States. I have been designated to act as 
the representative of the United States for 
this purpose.” 








Public Utilities 40 
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HAT is the most pressing prooiem confronting the country 
today P Some critics are trying to make the public believe 
it is Power, the stricter regulation of Public Utilities... but a 
recent survey conducted by the National Economic League 
whose Executive Council is listed below, shows there are 39 


other problems considered more important. 


A ballot sent by the League to 5,000 among the nation’s best 
informed and most public spirited citizens did not result in a 


th 


e 





vote for Public Utilities as being a paramount problem of 1931, 
but instead it ranked them only FORTIETH in importance. 
Some of the issues, in order of their importance according to 
the votes they received, follow: 

















1. Prohibition 


a 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Unemployment, 


Crime 
World Court 
Taxation 
World Peace 





Power is not an important issue because the 
bulk of the people at large are well pleased 
with their electric and gas utility services. 
These services are being continually improved 


and extended. 


Associated Customers Are Security Holders 


This is the case in the Associated System which 
serves customers in 26 states. About half of 
its 231,055 security holders are also users of 
Associated gas and electricity, indicating the 
general favor in which the System is held. 

This satisfaction arises from the System’s rec- 
ord of progress during the past decade, when 
gross earnings, assets, and number of custdmers 
were more than doubled. 


2. Administration of Justice 
Lawlessness, Disrespect for Law 


Law Enforcement 


Economic Stabilization 


11. Agriculture, Farm Relief 
35. Motor Traffic Regulation 
40. PUBLIC UTILITIES aac 
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Proposed Reorganization of Maine Depart- 
ments in Effort to Reduce Governmental 
Expenditures Discussed by Governor 


By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


FTER the war we continued to drift away 

from the idea of true economy. Our 

Nation as a whole developed the habit 
of careless spending and the old ideas con- 
cerning thrift and careful administration of 
financial affairs became a bit “old fash- 
ioned.” There vere many demands for the 
Government to’ spend money, and prosperous 
times made us willing to increase expendi- 
tures by existing agencies as well as to go 
into new fields 

+ + 


After the orgy of lavish spending and care- 
less administration of business, we woke up 
to the fact that we must mend our ways and 
again take up that sturdy staff handed us 
by our forefathers—Economy. Strange as it 
may seem we found the rugged stick in the 
same old place—behind the door in our own 
house. 


During the last 10 years I have served the 
State of Maine in various capacities and like 
many others have been alarmed at the con- 
stantly rising cost of State government. It 
is plain that our expenditures are growing 
faster than the rate at which the wealth of 
the State is increasing. Such a situation 
must be remedied. 

When I assumed office as Governor in 
January, 1929, it was apparent to me that my 
service to the people of the State would be of 
little value unless some effort were made 
to lighten the burden of taxation. In order 
that I might be in a position to urge economy 
upon the other officials of the State, I stud- 
ied carefully the expenses of the Executive 
Department for which a Governor is solely 
responsible. Believing that “true economy 
begins at home” I began there. During my 
first year those expenses were reduced $14,- 
000, during the second year $15,000; making 
a total savings for the two years of $29,000. 


Additional instances may be cited of sav- 
ings which are possible if a little time and 
thought are put into details. In 1927 the 
cest of legislative printing and binding was 
over $63,000. By the economies put into ef- 
fect last Winter this bill was reduced to 
about $36,000, in other words—a saving of 
$27,000. At the same time a study was made 
of the expenses of advertising legislative com- 
mittee hearings which in 1927 amounted to 
nearly $12,060. In 1931 this was reduced to 
under $6,000. These savings, mentioned 
merely as illustrations, total $62,000. 


+ > 


It is practically impossible, however, for a 
Governor to find time to delve into the 
minute affairs of ~all the departments. A 
measure introduced last Winter in Maine 


South Dakota’s 
Extensive Forest 
Areas 


wrt 


By 
Loyson G. Troth 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of South Dakota 


OUTH DAKOTA may well be proud of her 
S parks, as they are among the largest in 
the Nation, in fact, the State Game 
Park in this State is the largest State park 
in the United States. 


The new Bad Lands Park of 50,000 acres 
has weird formations, which have no dupli- 
cation anywhere and its fossils reveal the 
secrets of animal and plant life for millions 
of years. 

The State Park of 61,000 acres of pine for- 
ests has herds of deer, antelope, elk, buffalo 
and other wild game animals, and its streams 
are full of trout. 


But, South Dakota has other parks. Up 
between Spearfish and Whitewood Canyon is 
the Theodore Roosevelt Game Refuge of 
50,000 acres, while just west of Sturgis is the 
Meade Federal Game Refuge of 5,000 acres, 
and down toward the south side of the State 
we have the Custer State Park Game Sanc- 
tuary with 46,000 acres, while the Black Hills 
National Forest has a vast area of 1,169,158 
acres. This great body of timber can supply 
41,000,000 board feet of lumber each year 
without depleting its resources, and also fur- 
nishes pasturage during the Summer for 
40,000 cattle and horses, as well as for 30,000 
sheep. 

The lumber in this forest grows more valu- 
able each year. When we stop a moment 
and check up on what is happening to for- 
ests of this and other nations, we Thay well 
wonder what the situation is likely to be in 
the very near future. 

The protection and preservation of our 
forests is a national necessity, if we are to 
have lumber to house the generations that 
are to follow us. It has taken nature thou- 
sands of years to make ready for us the 
trees we have used so lavishly and waste- 
fully, and yet these useful and beautiful trees 
belong just as much to those who will follow 
us as they do to the present generation. 

If we fail to conserve and reforest our cut- 
over lands, we are committing an unpardon- 
able crime against our children and our chil- 
dren’s children If we fail to bequeath to 
our descendants, forests that will furnish 
building material for their use, we have 
robbed them cf a just inheritance and 
wasted one of God's greatest gifts to man by 
our folly and blindness. 

Nearly all of our standing timber is owned 
privately and is being depleted at an alarm- 
ing rate. The price of lumber has doubled, 
trebled and quadrupled in price in just a few 
years. 

Thirty years ago the Great Lake States 
were the greatest lumber-producing section 
in the world, but they are no longer export- 
ers of lumber. They cannot even supply 
their own demand for this most necessary 
commodity. ; 

We are told that we have but 2,500,000,000 
feet of lumber left standing. If we con- 
tinue to cut and saw these trees and neglect 
to reforest, what can we answer when the 
next generation asks us “What have you 
done with our birthright?” 


would provide the needed assistance. There 
must be economy all along the line. The is- 
sue of ecpnomy becomes clean cut at this 
time inasmuch as the “Act Relating to the 
Administration of the Stage” on which the 
voters in Maine will vote Nov. 9 is a move 
toward economy and efficiency in all the 
State agencies. It is a product of the 85th 
Legislature. 

Members of the Maine Grange were in- 
strumental in the formation of the Code Bill 
and members of the Legislature were as 
keenly aware as any of us of the necessity 
for some action to curb the increasing cost 
of State government. 

The original report of the survey experts 
did not receive 100 per cent favor in the 
eyes of the Maine folks forming the citizens’ 
committee. Five public hearings were held 
and the entire subject was much discussed 
prior to the meeting of the 85th Legislature. 
The citizens’ committee cooperated in sub- 
mitting the first draft of the Code Bill to 
that body. 


> + 


The presiding officers of the two bodies 
selected a joint committee of six on the part 
of the Senate and 10 on the part of the House 
to hear this matter. However, the Grange 
legislative group, through their leaders, in- 
stigated a move that culminated in the ap- 
pointment of seven new members to the 
committee, this being done to insure repre- 
sentation from each county in the State and 
a larger proportion from rural sections. 

This legislative committee held several pub- 
lic hearings which were well advertised and 
well attended. Their final action was to cut 
down the original draft of the code bill about 
one-half. ‘This the committee unanimously 
endorsed and both branches of the Legisla- 
ture passed the measure by overwhelming 
majorities, 24 to 3 in the Senate, 116 to 24 in 
the House. 


The Grange of Maine has been credited 
with being largely instrumental in securing a 
referendum vote on the Administrative Code 
Bill in order that the voters might have the 
opportunity to express approval or disap- 
proval of the work of their representatives. 
It was apparent that the desire of Grange 
members was that they might have the op- 
portunity to secure full information before 
the measure became a law. 

I believe that the act is worthy of the 
support of the voters of Maine. However, if 
after due consideration they feel that this 
Code is a bad piece of legislation they have 
the right to vote against it. If they are in 
doubt it would seem to be safe for them to 
stand by their Representatives in the 85th 
Legislature who gave the matter careful 
study and register a “yes” vote. 

In itself the will is simple: The only difficult 
thing to understand is the present unscien- 
tific arrangement of our State government. 
In brief the Act creates a Finance Depart- 
ment which is modern and has the approval 
of our own best accounting experts, and a 
consolidation of activities of a health and 
welfare nature in one department. . 

The purpose of the first of these two de- 
partments is financial economy and control. 
Bookkeeping now scattered through all the 
State agencies will be uniformly carried on 
in the accounts and control division, and the 
auditor's department will carry on a con- 
tinuous post-audit of all transactions of the 
State government, thus acting as a check on 
executives and seeing that legislative provi- 
sions are complied with., The other two divi- 
sions of the department are concerned with 
purchasing and taxation. There is a bet- 
ter system of budgeting and the approval in 
advance by the Governor and Council of 
work programs of the various departments in 
accordance with legislative appropriations. 


+ + 


Through the provisions of the Act it is 
conservatively estimated that a quarter of a 
million dollars may be saved annually. 

The purpose of the reorganization of health 
and welfare work, now scattered through 18 
different agencies, is to bring about economy 
and better coordination. In 10 years annual 
expenditures for health, welfare and institu- 
tional work have increased from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 and it is apparent that better 
machinery is needed to manage and control 
these activities. During the past good work 
has been accomplished by the various boards 
of trustees, but with the increasing work and 
problems of management, with each board 
and commission running its business inde- 
pendently of the others, there has come about 
a lack of coordination and much duplication 
of work, which means unnecessary expense. 
Political rivalry has been engendered in the 
struggle for legislative appropriations and 
this has contributed neither to economy nor 
to cooperative action. 

The bill creates the Department of Health 
and Welfare with three separate bureaus of 
Health, Social Welfare and_ Institutional 
Service. The department will have at its 
head a single commissioner whose first duty 
is to act as the coordinating agent in bringing 
about closer cooperation in the work of the 
various State agencies under the three bu- 
reaus mentioned. His accompanying duty is 
to act as the direct agent of the Governor 
and Council and Legislature in keeping them 
informed as to actual conditions and needs 
prevailing throughout the institutions: and 
agencies. 

It is designed to check the increase of 
money demanded from the home owners of 
Maine and yet to permit the carrying on of 
effective work for the common welfare of 
all our people. In so far as I have had a part 
in its formulation it represents the best effort 
I could contrioute after three terms of serv- 
ice in the Legis!ature and two years of service 
as chief executive 

+ + 


No claim is made that the Act is perfect 
but I have yet to hear of anyone who has 
any definite suggestion of a better measure. 
If there were a better way of saving the tax- 
payers of the State $250,000 each year,. I 
would be most happy to learn of it. I be- 
lieve with others who are well acquainted 
with the Act, that this is a reasonable move 
for simplification of government, with the 
fiscal control and cooperation which are so 
necessary for economy. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


INSPECTING 


SHIPMENTS 


OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Services Rendered to Both Producers and Consumers by 
Department of Agriculture Outlined 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By WELLS A. SHERMAN 
Specialist in Charge, Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 


HE Fruit and Vegetable Division of 

the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 

ics is in direct contact with almost 
every branch of the fruit and vegetable 
industry. Through its market news serv- 
ice many thousands of growers, shippers, 
and dealers are daily informed of the 
number of cars of each of the principal 
fruits and vegetables loaded in each 
State during the preceding 24 hours. 
They are also furnished with a state- 
ment of the number of cars arriving 
daily in each of the principal markets 
by States of origin. Prevailing prices in 
regions of heavy production and carlot 
and jobbing prices in the principal re- 
ceiving markets are also parts of the 
daily reports which are given to the tele- 
graph companies and press agencies, 
which are extensively used in radio 
broadcasting, and which are furnished 
on request to any interested party in 
the form of a comprehensive daily 
mimeographed report. 
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Files of these reports preserved from 
year to year given an excellent picture 
of the marketing of each successive crop 
with a detailed history of the movement 
from all principal districts and prices in 
all principal markets. 

These price reports are accepted as au- 
thoritative and are the basis for deter- 
mining values in the settlement of many 
loss and damage claims by shippers and 
receivers against carriers. 

To bring this service as closely as pos- 
sible to the producers and shippers a 
series of about 40 temporary field sta- 
tions are maintained in the principal 
producing districts each year for periods 
ranging from a few weeks in the case 
of strawberries to several months in the 
case of apples and late potatoes. Each 
field station concentrates its principal 
attention upon the particular crop of 
greatest interest to the section at the 
time. 

Permanent year around market news 
stations are maintained in 23 cities. 

Another major and intimate contact 
with the industry is through the inspec- 
tion service rendered by this Division. 
Permanent terminal market inspection 
headquarters are maintained in 47 cities, 
to which application can be made by any 
financially interested party for the in- 
spection and certification as to grade and 
condition of any fresh fruit or vegetable 
or related products. Some 85 commodi- 
ties have been inspected in carload lots 
ranging from peanuts to pumpkins and 
from cress to Christmas trees. Terminal 
market inspection is usually for a fee of 
$4 and certificates are accepted as prima 
facie evidence of the truth of the state- 
ments contained therein by. all United 
States courts. The present requirements 
of importing countries render it almost 
necessary for exporters of fresh fruits, 
particularly apples, to patronize this 
service. Otherwise its use is entirely 
voluntary. 

Largely through cooperative arrange- 
ments with nearly all of the individual 
States similar inspection service has been 
made available to growers and shippers 
at point of origin where the greater part 
of the inspection work is now done. 

During the fiscal year ended July 1, 
1930, there were a total of 243,699 in- 
speciions made at shipping point and 
44,740 in terminal markets, most of these 
being carload quantities. 


+ + 

The inspection certificates are largely 
used as a basis of selling, the shipper 
offering the buyer by telegram U. S. No. 
1, Government certificate attached to 
bill of lading. Inspection in the terminal 
markets is often used to determine the 
amount of change in condition which 
has occurred since inspection at point of 
origin, or to determine the question of 
original grade and quality on products 
not inspected at point of origin, when 
these matters are in dispute. 

Cash buyers or local shippers often 
make the United States grades and in- 
spection the basis of their offers to 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” 


growers who are loading cars from sur- 
rounding territory. For example a potato 
shipper in Idaho will announce from 
day to day what price he will pay for 
carloads at shipping points within cer- 
tain territories, the cars to grade U. S. 
No. 1 and that fact to be evidenced by 
Federal-State inspection certificates. 
Managers of cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations find this service particularly 
helpful in convincing certain packing 
houses or certain growers that the qual- 
ity of their goods is not equal to that 
of some others and can not therefore 
be included in the same pools. In this 
way the inspection service has been 
found to exert an immediate influence 
upon the conditions of production result- 
ing in a more intelligent effort on the 
part of many growers to produce goods 
of better market quality. 

A basic service rendered the fruit and 
vegetable industries which may not be as 
obvious to the individual grower but 
upon which both the market news and 
inspection services are based, is the serv- 
ice of standardization or the development 
and description of specific market 
grades and standards for each of these 
perishable commodities. This work has 
been done as the result of many years 
of patient research in the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division. It is found, how- 
ever, to be a task which is never fully 
completed, for changing conditions of 
produetion, changing methods of packing 
and transportation, and changes in mar- 
ket demand make necessary a constant 
revision of these grades if they are to 
remain reliable measures of commercial 
value. 

+ + 

T= Department is without authority 

to promulgate any of these grades 
for fresh fruits and vegetables as man- 
datory. They are merely developed on 
the best information obtainable and 
recommended for the use of the trade. 
Many States have, however, by special 
legislation made certain of these United 
States recommended grades mandatory 
for goods offered for shipment or sold 
within the State. 

Without a common language for the 
description of grades and qualities un- 
derstood alike in all the States, market 
reports of prices would be well nigh un- 
intelligible, while the inspection service 
would be reduced to the necessity of 
writing certificates which could do no 
more than describe in more or less stere- 
otyped language the impressions of the 
inspector which resulted from his ex- 
amination of the goods. Expressed in 
terms of definite grades these certificates 
are intelligible from one end of the 
country to the other. Their’ use has 
simplified transactions and reduced the 
number of honest misunderstandings and 
controversies over the quality of goods 
offered or contracted for, sold, or de- 
livered. United States grades have been 
recommended for 51 products, including 
all the principal fruits and vegetables, 
extending as far into the realm of re- 
lated products as to include the aspar- 
agus fern, the peanut, and the pecan. 
Requests for the establishment of official 
grades are now being made by the 
growers of an increasing number of 
greenhouse and floricultural products. 

Usually as a preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of grades for minor products, 
research surveys of the entire industry 
are necessary to determine its extent, the 
different qualities of the product pro- 
duced in the different sections, methods 
of marketing, systems of grading now in 
use, and the ideas of buyers and sellers 
as to the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent elements which go to make up 
commercial quality. These studies may 
have as one primary object the determi- 
nation of potenial market demand and 
how this is likely to be affected by 
changed methods or preparation or dis- 
tribution. 

The results of such studies are pub- 
lished in permanent form for the infor- 
mation and guidance alike of producers 
and distributors. 


to appear 


in the issue of Sept. 23, Mr. Sherman will discuss the regulatory activities of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureay of Agricultural Economics. 


Protecting Bay State’s Song Birds 


Efforts of Game Wardens Are Described 


By RAYMOND J. KENNEY 


Director, Division of Fisheries and Game, Department of Conservation, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


WENTY-SIX million or more song and 
T insectivorous birds that have their hab- 

itat within the 8,266 square miles of the 
State of Massachusetts owe their protection 
solely to the hunters and fishermen of the 
Bay State 


The same game warden torce of 35 trained 
men that protects the game birds and ani- 
mals against law violators, also guard the 
song and insectivorous birds against one of 
their worst enemies—man—and the salaries 
of the game warden force and the mainte- 
nance of the Department are obtained en- 
tirely from license fees paid by those who 
hunt, trap and fish 

Many violations of the laws protecting the 
song bird are prosecuted every year by De- 
partment and heavy fines, running as high 
as $200 in one case and others beyond the $50 
mark, have been imposed by the courts 
within the past year on song bird killers and 


netters. The song bird killer, too, unlike the 
ordinary game law violator, has many times 
turned out to be of the vicious type, and 
game wardens on several occasions have been 
threatened with their lives while making ar- 
rests. 

Because appropriations solely to safeguard 
the songsters and other nongame birds are 
almost impossible to obtain, bird lovers are 
conducting a campaign to induce wild life 
enthusiasts to help the cause of the song 
birds by annually taking out sportsmen’s 
licenses, even though they are never put to 
use. 


Ornithologists who have studied bird con- 
ditions in this State, including the late Dr. 
Edward Howe Forbush, estimate that there 
are at least 26,000,000 song and insectivorous 
birds dwelling here. That they are con- 
stantly on the increase is due mainly to the 
protection given them by the game warden 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 

Presiden! of he United Ste'es 1889-1893 
“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent and 
watchful people.” 
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Increased Interest of Adults 
in Vocational Education oa 


Director of Iowa’s Program Discusses Rea- 
sons for Growing Demand on Part of 
Workers for Adequate Instruction 


By F. E. MOORE 


Director, State Board for Vocational Education, State of Iowa 


HE value of an adequate and well planned 

program of vocational training in our 

public schools is more generally accepted 
today than at any previous time. 


The continucus changes which are taking 
place in industry, business and farming have 
greatly multiplied the number of occupations 
which demand specific training on the part 
of the worker. In addition, certain occupa- 
tions and skills have been eliminated by the 
“machine,” while other new ones have arisen 
to take the place of the old. These changes 
in occupational demands and opportunities 
have created a distinct need for a systematic 
program of-.vocational training. That both 
young and adult citizens desire such training 
is evidenced by the increase in enrollments 
in all types of vocational schools and classes. 
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In Iowa there has been a growing demand 
for vocational training. which is perhaps 
typical of the situations in other States. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year closed June 30, 1931, there 
was a total enrollment of 16,013 persons in 
Iowa vocational schools and classes as or- 
ganized under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Reed vocational educa- 
tion acts. This vocational education pro- 
gram, maintained in 153 Iowa towns and 
cities during the past year, was the largest 
in the history of the work in the State. 

An analysis of the records of vocational 
education in Iowa shows that for several 
years there has been an annual increase in 
the total enrollment over that of the preced- 
ing year. However, the largest increases 
have occurred during the last three or four 
years. For illustration, the total enrollment 
for the year ended June 30, 1931, represents 
a gain of 3,241 or approximately a 20 per 
cent increase over the enrollment of the pre- 
vious year. The enrollment for the year 
ended June 30, 1930, represents a gain of 
approximately 30 per cent over that of the 
year 1928-29. 

Also, the vocational education program, as 
a whole, has practically doubled within the 
past four-year period since the total enroll, 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, 
was only 8,200 persons. 

Vocational work was offered in three major 
fields; namely, agricultural, trade and in- 
dustrial, and homemaking education. The 
total enrollments in these three fields were 
as follows: Agricultural education, 10,100; 
trade and industrial education, 3,329; and 
homemaking euucation, 2,584. The large 
total enrollment during the past fiscal year 
has been due to the material expansion of 
the work in vocational agriculture and in 
vocational homemaking education. 

It is most significant that approximately 
55 per cent of the total enrollment in Iowa 
vocational schools last year were adults. Of 
the total enrollment of 16,013 persons in all 
types of vocational education classes, 8,841 
were men and women engaged in agricultural 
trade and industrial and homemaking occu- 
pations. In addition to those enrolled in 
adult evening classes, 1,225 were young people 
enrolled in part-time school classes and 
5.947 were students in high school vocational 
education classes. 
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A study of the adult vocational education 
program of the past year shows that there 
were 6,410 adult farmers enrolled in 79 agri- 
cultural evening school classes conducted in 
15 different high schools. Also, 63 evening 
school trade classes with a total enrollment 
of 1,305 persons were organized in 16 indus- 
trial towns and cities and 1,126 women were 
enrolled in 17 adult homemaking schools. 

It is significant that the adult program in 
Iowa has not only doubled during the past 
two years, bui the total adult enrollment for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931 was even 
greater than the combined enrollment in all 
evening, part-time and day vocational school 
classes for any year previous to that be- 
ginning July 1, 1928. 

Although vocational work in Iowa has 
made progress, there is yet much need and 
opportunity for expansion. As ‘evidence of 
this, in Iowa last year vocational instruction, 
as organized under the national and State 
vocational education acts, was given in a 
total number of centers equivalent to ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of the high schools 
offering four years of accredited work above 
the eighth grade. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, there were 117,229 boys and 
girls enrolled in the four upper grades of 
the public schools of Iowa. Less than 5 
per cent of these students were enrolled in 
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force and the sanctuaries provided to aid 
their propagation. 

Experts agree that without song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and the majority of the 
former come within the scope of the latter 
class, life for man would become a much 
more difficult and expensive proposition. 
Crop-destroying insects would multiply so 
rapidly as to reduce agriculture almost to 
nothing. 

Conservative estimates place the consump- 
tion of insects by birds in this State alone 
at 21,000 bushels daily for five months in the 
vear. With an average of 50,000 insects to 
the bushel, a staggering total running into 
the billions are destroyed by the birds during 
the months farms are producing food and 
fodder. 

In addition to the human enemies of the 
song birds are wild hunting house cats, 
predatory animals that destroy the eggs, the 
young and as frequently, the adult birds; 
unprotected birds, such as hawks, jays, etc.; 
snakes and other agencies. Here again, the 
hunter and trapper enter into the protection 
of the song birds by killing off the animals 
that prey on them. 
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Mostly through the efforts of wild life 
lovers, which includes the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Association and the Asso- 
ciated Committees for the Conservation of 
Wild Life, embracing the Audubon Society, 
the Federation of Bird Clubs of New Eng- 
land, and the Massachusetts State Grange, 
several sanctuaries have been established at 
different points in the Commonwealth where 
all species of birds can inhabit and multiply 
with the minimum of molestation. 
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Smith-Hughes vocational schools or classes. 
Since a large number of these students will 
probably enter occupations before or immedi- 
ately after high school graduation, it is ap- 
parent that an adequate vocational training 
program would materially increase the oppor- 
tunities for their success. 
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As a result of the rapid changes in our so- 
cial and economic order and explosion of old 
educational theories, there is also a growing 
demand for all phases of adult education. 
In the occupational field, adult learning is 
increasingly a condition for survival. Every- 
where signs point in the same direction and 
apparently agree that increasingly in the 
future education throughout life will be 
necessary if men are to successfully adjust 
themselves to the rapid changes of the mod- 
ern world. That an adequate and system- 
atic program of adult education is an essen- 
tial factor in providing for the successful 
solution ,of adjustment problems is the be- 
lief of fnany economical, industrial, social 
and educational leaders. 

In discussing this problem Dr. Willis A. 
Sutton, retiring president of the National 
Education Association, made this statement: 
“Rertain people. How many times—seven 
times seven? No! Seventy times seven! Re- 
train them as often as business changes.” 

During these_times of economic depression 
and unemployment, we hear much about 
“technological unemployment.” By “tech- 
nological unemployment” we mean the dis- 
placement of men by machine and mergers. 
There is a growing belief that society must 
provide a program of vocational reeducation 
which will assist these people to adjust them- 
selves to new conditions, to acquire new skills 
and to return to useful employment. 
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It is evident that the successful solution 
of our problems and the future prosperity 
of the State and Naiion demand a well 
trained adult citizenry. Vocational education 
can not become a panacea for cyclical re- 
currence of business depression, nor can it 
be expected to solve all the problems of un- 
employment. On the other hand, there is a 
growing belief that problems of unemploy- 
meni in these periods of depression, as well 
as in normal times, will never be solved 
without an adequate program of adult voca- 
tional education. Therefore, if our vocational 
education programs are properly organized 
we can rightfuily expect that they will make 
a continued growth in both scope and use- 
fulness. 
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Decrease 


in Milk 
Consumption in 
New York 

By 


B. R. Rickards 
Director. Division of Pub- 
lic Health Education, De- 
partment of Health, State 

of New York 


HERE used to be an old saying about 
T “saving at the spigot and wasting at the 

bunghole,” applied to persons who were 
exceedingly thrifty in saving a few cents 
here and there but who were exceedingly 
careless about the dollars. - 

A great many people have been forced to 
cut down expenses during the present de- 
pression, but the State Department of Health 
has evidence that some individuals, in their 
efforts to keep expenditures to a minimum, 
have been as foolish as the adage implies. 

While there is usually a surplus of milk at 
this season there is now a far greater over- 
production than in former years. AS a result 
of this condition the Department was obliged 
to send a letter to health and other munic- 
ipal officials in the State during the latter 
part of June notifying them to warn cream- 
eries in their district not to dump surplus 
milk into watercourses or municipal sewers 
because this practice creates serious nui- 
sances, results in the pollution of streams 
and the killing of fish and completely upsets 
the operation of sewage treatment plants 
where the milk is discharged into public 
sewer systems. 

If, as this evidence would lead us to be- 
lieve, and as dairymen emphatically state, 
milk is not being used in households in ahy- 
where near the quantity it formerly was, 
then certainly people are being economically 
foolish. ‘ 

Milk is not only the most nearly perfect 
food, but, for the food values it contains, it 
is the cheapest. Milk consists of five sub- 
stances—albumen, like the white of egg or 
lean beef; a sugar, much like ordinary cane 
sugar; fat, like butter, minerals and water. 
It also contains food essentials Known as 
vitamins which are necessary for normal 
growth. 

The albumen or protein in milk is utilized 
primarily in the building of muscle and for 
those glands which secrete the digestive 
fluids. It keeps active organs of the body in 
repair and replaces waste products. 

The sugar is utilized to maintain body 
temperature and to furnish muscular energy. 
The beating of the heart, walking, working 
and the digestive processes use up the energy 
furnished by foods containing sugar. If the 
amount supplied is in excess of that re- 
quired, it is stored in the body in the form 
of fat. 

The fat, as found in milk, is of approxi- 
mately the same composition as the sugars 
and starches, yielding approximately two and 
one-fourth times as much heat or energy. 

The minerals found in milk are of rela- 
tively great importance for they provide the 
calcium, potash, and soda so necessary to 
life. 

The value of milk as a food may be illus- 
trated by the statement that in households 
restricted to 30 or 40 cents per person per 
day for food, milk even at from 15 cents to 
20 cents per quart, results in actual economy. 
In other words, the average family can af- 
ford to use more milk as an article of food. 





